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With the reorganization of the aviation setup of the United States 
Army, on March 9, 1942, has come the latest phase of the development 
of the nation's military aviation from its groping, experimental days 
to its present status as an autonomous unit within the structure of 
the Army. 

The story of the rapid growth of our nation's military aviation, from 
an unimportant subdivision of the Signal Corps before the first World 
War, through the period when it was a corps of its own, the Air 
Corps, and now to a degree of tremendous importance as the Army 
Air Forces, co-equal in prominence with all the other Army combat 
arms combined, is a stirring saga of courage and inspiration, of 
indomitable will and far-sighted genius, all within the short space of 
33 years. 

The utilization of aviation by the Army, however, antedates 1909, the 
official birth year. Civilian aeronauts made observations from cap- 
tive balloons for the Army of the Potomac during the American Civil 
War, and later the Army purchased a balloon in France which was 
used in Cuba during the Spanish-American War. 

It was not, however, until the experiments of Langley, Maxim, Lillien- 
thal, Bleriot, the Wrights and others had focused attention on the 
possibilities of heavier-than-air machines did the Army consider seri- 
ously this newest military adjunct. It was not until the Wrights had 
demonstrated that a heavier-than-air machine was not only feasible, 
but practical did the Army advertise for bids for the construction of 
an airplane. An aeronautical division of the Army was created in 
the Office of the Chief Signal Officer of the Army on July I, 1907. 

The Wright brothers produced an airplane which wes delivered to 
Fort Myer, Virginia, on August 28, 1908. It was a biplane with a 
wing spread of about 40 feet and a wing area of some 500 square 


Wilbur Wright at Fort Myer, July 27, 1909. 


ie M2. Orville Wright- 
ePeFitst flight September 5, 1908. 


feet weighing approximately 800 pounds. The lateral controls were 
affected by warping the wings. The double elevator and the rudder 
were supported in front of the wings by an outrigger. The landing 
gear consisted of two runners, or skids, and the plane was launched 
from a monorail. After a series of disappointing accidents and many 
tests, the Board of Officers appointed to examine the plane made a 
favorable recommendation on August, 2, 1909, and the Chief Signal 
Officer approved the recommendation the same day. This date is 
considered the birthday of the Army Air Forces. 

While thus inaugurating the air arm of the service on this date, 
the value of aircraft in a military way was not immediately apparent, 
particularly to a nation at peace, and it was not until March, 1911, 
almost two years later, that Congress for the first time specifically 
appropriated money for aviation . . . to the tune of $125,000. By 
September, 1913, Army aviation had grown slowly until it had 17 
planes, with a personnel of 23 officers and 91 enlisted men. 

Inasmuch as the original conception of the role of aircraft in war- 
fare was purely that of observation the control of military aviation 
was left in the hands of the Signal Corps, and indeed aviation remained 
in this branch until 1918, when it was divorced from the Signal Corps 
and expanded into two departments—the Bureau of Military Aero- 
nautics and the Bureau of Aircraft Production. Upon the termination 
of the war these two departments were consolidated into the Air 
Service. 

The first actual use of aircraft by the Army began in March, 1916, 
when the First Aero Squadron, composed of 16 officers, 77 enlisted 
men and eight airplanes began operations with the Punitive Expedition 
in Mexico. 

The World War, of course, with its constantly accelerating emphasis 


Orville Wright in flight, Maxwell Field, 1910. 
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upon air power, was responsible for the rapid expansion ot the Ameri- 
can aviation. By the time of our declaration of war upon Germany 
in April of 1917, Army aviation consisted of 65 officers (35 of whom 
were flyers), 1,087 enlisted men and 55 airplanes. No better com- 
mentary can be made upon the changing role of air power at the 
beginning of the World War and of the present conflict than to 
compare this number with the 10,697 officers, 126,660 enlisted men 
and 8,707 aviation cadets which we had on June 30, 1941, with the 
number constantly increasing under the impetus of the greatest ex- 
pansion program in history. 

During the first eight years of its existence, 1909-1916—a total of 
142 airplanes had been delivered to Army Aviation. Congress, in 
July of 1917, appropriated $640,000,000 for Army Aviation, the largest 
appropriation which had ever been made up until that time for any 
single purpose. Working as rapidly as possible, the country began the 
gigantic task of catching up in production with countries long at war. 
The first task was to train American flyers and for this purpose flying 
schools and ground schools were set up at a number of schools and 
colleges. Nearly 15,000 flying cadets received training in this country, 
and about 1,800 in Europe. By March, 1918, our Army Aviation 
strength was 11,000 officers and 120,000 enlisted men. 

At the time of the Armistice we had 757 pilots, 481 observers, with 
740 planes and 77 balloons at the front, and 1,402 pilots, 769 air- 
planes and 252 balloon observers had entered the Zone of Advance. 

While at the time of the Armistice less than 25 per cent of the 
planes flown by American pilots were of American manufacture, we 
were already beginning to swing into large scale production, prin- 
cipally of British designed DeHavillands and Handley-Page's equipped 
with the American Liberty motor, the greatest contribution of Ameri- 
can manufacturers to the war effort. 

American aviators were officially credited with the destruction of 
491 enemy airplanes, of which 462 were accounted for by 63 aviators. 
We had 43 squadrons at the front at the time of the Armistice. 

Following the conclusion of the war, our air strength was allowed 
to dwindle to 1,000 officers and 10,000 men. 

The Army Reorganization Act of 1920 provided for 1,516 officers 
and 10,300 enlisted men for the Air Service, and the Air Corps Act of 
1926 authorized a "Five Year Program" which contemplated at its 
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conclusion a personnel strength of 1,650 officers and 15,000 enlisted 
men with 500 cadets, and equipment consisting of 1,800 serviceable 
planes. 

On March I, 1935, the famous GHQ Air Force was established, 
embracing all tactical Air Corps Units within the Continental United 
States. 
widely different methods, depending upon the conceptions of the 
- Group Commanders. 
GHQ Air Force, was to cordinate the systems of training so as to 
produce uniformity and the ability to operate together as a team. 
Another accomplishment was the later development of the combat 
crew as a fighting team. 
were assigned to the same airplane, and each team, through constant 


Prior to its formation combat squadrons were trained under 


The purpose, which was accomplished, of the 


In practice, the same officers and men 


cooperation and practice, was able to attain a high degree of efficiency. 

Even more important than all these innovations, however, was the 
fact that the Air Corps, as it was known then, was, for the first time, 
under a unified command, and under an air officer, Major General 
Frank M. Andrews (now a Lieutenant General in command of the 
Caribbean Defense Command). Here was another notable step toward 
the fullest development of our Army Air arm as an independently- 
functioning entity, complete within itself. 

This organization of air power into a highly mobile striking force of 
great unified power had, as its backbone, the function of Bombard- 
ment. The GHQ Air Force was divided into three Wings. 

The First Wing, with headquarters at March Field, California, com- 
prised two Bombardment Groups, one Attack Group, and two Recon- 
naissance Squadrons. 

The Second Wing, with headquarters at Langley Field, Virginia, com- 
prised two Bombardment and two Pursuit Groups, and two Reconnais- 
sance Squadrons. 

The Third Wing, at Barksdale Field, Louisiana, was composed of one 
Attack and one Pursuit Group. 

But even this organization was to be changed soon by the pressure 
of ever-increasing expansion of our Army Aviation. On June 23, 1941, 
the Army Air Forces was established. These included the Head- 
quarters, Army Air Forces, the Air Force Combat Command (which 
superceded the GHQ Air Force), the Air Corps and all other air 


They Flew Them When.—Major H. H. Arnold, Major Thomas Dewitt Milling, pioneer 
military aviators, and Army planes of 30 years ago—taken in 1912 when Army air 
strength consisted of two planes. 


Burgess Tractor—1914. 
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units. At the same time an Air Council was created to review and 
coordinate major Army aviation projects. The Air Council included 
Assistant Secretary of War for Air, Robert A. Lovett (ex-officio), 
Lieutenant General H. H. Arnold, president of the council, Lieutenant 
General Delos C. Emmons, Major General George A. Brett, and the 
Chief of the War Plans Division of the War Department General Staff. 

In addition to his duties as Deputy Chief of Staff (Air), General 
Arnold became Chief of the Army Air Forces. General Emmons was 
made Chief of the Air Force Combat Command, and General Brett, 
Chief of the Air Corps. 

At the end of May, 1941, the Ferrying Command was organized 
to speed up the process of getting bombers to our English allies. 
Originally under the command of Colonel Robert Olds (now a 
Brigadier General in command of the Second Air Force at Spokane, 
Washington), it is now commanded by Brigadier General Harold L. 
George, and designated Air Transport Command. Since Pearl Harbor 
its activities have been vastly expanded into a huge world-wide organ- 
ization engaged in the transport of all types of aircraft, plus supplies, 
equipment, and personnel to all the fighting fronts. 

By the final reorganization, or “streamlining'' which took place last 
March, the Air Corps ceased to exist, even as a purely administrative 
organization, and the Combat Command was eliminated, as well. 
The various combat Air Forces, which are complete units of them- 
selves, are now directly under the command of overall field com- 
manders such as General MacArthur, another step forward in unified 
command. It is interesting to note that many of these field com- 
manders, whose commands comprise all arms of the service, are them- 
selves air officers, such as General Andrews, in the Caribbean. Each 
Air Force is, of course, commanded by an Air Force Officer, of 
general grade, whether within the continental United States or over- 
seas. 

These combat forces include all units of military aviation such as 
bombardment, interception (fighter squadrons), observation, and 
ground-air support, together with the necessary maintenance service. 

As a result of the March 9 change, the Air Forces are recognized 
as one cf the three elements of the Army, together with Ground Forces 


Early Curtiss Training Plane 
No. 30—at North Island, 
San Diego, California. 


and Supply. This new organization, designed to simplify and speed 
up the chain of command, and to provide the flexibility and efficiency 
of operation necessary to accomplish the. enormous task that lies ahead, 
designates Lieutenant General H. H. Arnold as Commanding General, 
Army Ai Forces, and also as Deputy Chief of Staff for Air on the 
Army Generel Staff. By the same reorganization, Lieutenant General 
Joseph T. McNarney, one of the ablest American air strategists, was 
made Deputy Chief of Staff. 

In addition to these two officers, however, the Air Forces have a 
far greater representation than ever on the General Staff. As a 
matter of fact, the General Staff, as now constituted, is about one- 
half composed of officers from the Air Staff. 

The Air Staff, which is rather like a Staff within a Staff, and which 
is a purely Air Forces organization, is similar in general outline to the 
General Staff, but on a slightly smaller scale, with designations such 
as A-|, A-2, ete. 

The complexity and extension of Army aviation from its simple 
Signal Corps days until the present is no better illustrated than by a 
brief review of the various branches of the Air Forces. The overall 
picture of the Army Air Forces organization may be summed up-under 
four key words: Policy, Forces, Operations and Commands. 

The Policy function has already been discussed at the start of this 
article. It is handled by the Commanding General of the Army Air 
Forces and the Air Staff, plus the Air Forces participation in the 
Army General Staff. In addition to the Assistant Chiefs of the Air 
Staff (A-1, A-2, A-3, and A-4), there is an Air Inspector, 

The various Air Forces, which are the combat organizations of the 
Army Air Forces, have been covered in paragraphs above. 

The next group in the logical breakdown of the Army Air Forces 
organization is the Operations Staff; this is divided into Military 
Requirements, Technical Services, and seven administrative agencies: 
the Public Relations Officer, Director of Personnel, the Air Surgeon, 
Air Judge Advocate, Budget Officer, Director of Management Con- 
trol, and Military Director of Civil Aviation. 

Now for the fourth element of the organization of the Army Air 
Forces: operating directly under the Commanding General of the 


Army Air Forces, seven great commands compose the last stages of 
Air Forces preparation for combat units. It may be of interest to 
outline the functions of these various Commands. 


1. The MATERIAL COMMAND. Experimental aviation activities, 
which were carried on at Washington by a few technicians prior to the 
World War, were concentrated at Dayton, Ohio, on November 5, 1917, 
under the command of Colonel V. E. Clark, Signal Corps. The labora- 
tories, located at McCook Field, were supplemented by offices in 
Dayton. In 1926 the Air Service became the Air Corps and the 
functions of supply, procurement and maintenance of aircraft were 
added to this division, and the name changed to "Materiel Division." 


The location of the division was changed from McCook Field to 
Wright Field in 1926. 


The Materiel Division has figured directly or indirectly in nearly 
all important aircraft developments, commercial as well as military. 
It is the great experimental and testing branch of the Air Force and 
includes among its many accomplishments superchargers, the ‘Whirl- 
wind" engine, use of ethylene glycol for high temperature cooling, 
high octane gasoline, vibration control, metal propellers, night and 
instrument flying, haze penetrating film for aerial photography, night 
and color photography, and many other developments. 


2. THE FLYING TRAINING COMMAND. While the Headquarters 
of the Air Corps Training Center began to function at Duncan Field, 
San Antonio, Texas, in 1936, flying training in the Army has been 
continuous almost since the purchase of the first Wright airplane in 
1909. 


The first Army flying school was established at College Park, Mary- 
land, in October, 1909. Lieutenant Frank P, Lahm and Frederick E. 
Humphreys were the first students of the Wright brothers. Lieutenant 
Lahm later became a Brigadier General and commanded the Training 
Center from its inception in September, 1926, until August 31, 1930. 
This veteran flyer is now Air Officer of the Second Corps Area at 
Governors Island, New York. Among the first five Army aviators 
were Lieutenant H. H. Arnold, now Lieutenant General. Among them 
also was Lieutenant Benjamin D. Foulois, now Major General, retired. 
General Foulois became a Brigadier General at the age of 38 as 
Chief of the Air Service of the First Army, American Expeditionary 
Force. He became a Major General and Chief of the Air Corps on 
December 20, 1931. 

The function of the Flying Training Command, is, of course, to co- 
ordinate and direct the immense job of providing officers and men 
for the vastly expanding Air Forces. In order to accomplish this with 
the greatest efficiency and to eliminate the possibility of administra- 
tive bottlenecks, General Arnold set up the Flying Training Command, 
as it now exists, under the command of Major General Barton K. 
Yount, with headquarters at Fort Worth, Texas. This command is 
divided in three great regional training areas, one in the Southeast, 
one in the Gulf Coast region, and one in the Southwest. All of 
these regional training areas are complete within themselves, providing 
their own Reception Centers, Replacement Centers, Primary, Basic, 
and Advanced Schools (for pilot trainees), and Navigator Schools. 
Bombardier trainees, however, are all sent to schools located in the 
Southwestern part of the country, where weather conditions are best 


Top Picture: 213th Aero Squadron, Second Army—Enlisted Men. Bottom Picture: Officers and 


Planes—N. 13 Pursuit Squadron, Third Pursuit Group. 
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Captain C. Def. Chandler and Lieutenant Roy T. Kirtland—in 

Wright Type B airplanes with Lewis machine gun, June 7, 1912.— 

The first machine gun ever fired from airplane (Lieutenant Kirt- 
land was pilot for test). 


for this particular type of training. The Flying Training Command 
also provides for instruction in fixed and flexible gunnery. 

3. The TECHNICAL TRAINING COMMAND. The first effort to 
train Army aviation mechanics systematically was during the early days 
of the World War, utilizing state universities and civil technical schools. 
The system was a failure, due to the large costs involved as well as 
other reasons. Therefore, the Aviation Section, Signal Corps, estab- 
lished schools at St. Paul, Minnesota, and at Kelly Field, Texas. The 
Kelly Field school was discontinued after the Armistice. 

In 1921 the school was moved to Chanute Field, Illinois, and in 
1922 the Photographic School, at Langley Field and the Communica- 
tions School, at Fort Sill, were consolidated with it. 

The school outgrew its area and in 1935 another site was sought 
for a second school, and a second school was established at Lowry 
Field, near Denver, Colorado. 

The present expansion program of Army Aviation has necessitated 
the further expansion of the mechanic training program in order to 
provide the ever increasing Air Forces with an adequate supply of 
trained mechanics, particularly in view of the fact that engines and 
equipment are constantly becoming more complex as well as pro- 
gressively more modern. 

The Technical Training Command provides technical training for 
Army Air Forces personnel not trained by the Flying Training Com- 
mand. Under this category come not only ground crew personnel, 


Lieutenant Henry H. Arnold in Wright B airplane, 
College Park, Maryland, I911. 
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such as mechanics, but also such aircrew members as the aerial engi- 
neer and communications officer. 

4. The AIR TRANSPORT COMMAND, as discussed previously, is 
concerned with air transport, for military use all over the world. 

5. The AIR SERVICE COMMAND operates air depots, repairs air- 
craft, and distributes aircraft, equipment, and supplies to air units in 
the United States. 

6. The TROOP TRANSPORT COMMAND transports air-borne troops 
and equipment, parachute troops and equipment, and tows troop- 
and cargo-carrying gliders. 

7. The PROVING GROUND COMMAND operates proving grounds 


to test aircraft and equipment. 


AIR COMBAT 


It is quite probable that it is entirely too soon to attempt to define 
the role of the airplane in relation to the other combat forces of a 
nation. In spite of that fact there has been raging, and indeed still 
goes on, a debate between those who feel that air power has to a 
large extent superceded sea power and even land power as the 
deciding element in modern warfare, and those who feel that this 
extreme theory has yet to be supported by actual facts. There are 

mists who argue, like the Russian designer Seversky and the 
jan General Douhet, that the day of the surface fleet is over, and 
that the future wars will be decided by the relative merits of the air 
forces of the combatants. On the other hand; we have the sure 
evidence of the failure of bombing alone either to permanently disrupt 
the war effort of a country or to terrorize its civilians into demands 
that its government surrender. In neither the Spanish Civil war nor 
this war, up until the present, has it been possible for the advocates 
of air power alone to prove their contentions. 

At the same time it must be granted that no nation has as yet 
been able ta4mount the type of air attack envisioned by those who 
hold that it will be air power that will-decide the war. It seems likely, 
however, that this theory will be given a thorough test before the war 
is done. 

Certainly it is true that the conception of the airplane has already 
undergone a remarkable series of changes since the beginning of the 
World War, when it was regarded not in the light of a combat weapon 
at all. Indeed the first airplanes used in the World War were almost 
always of one type, a two-seater designed for reconnaissance work. 
As the war progressed specialization appeared and a class of air- 
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Wright airplane—First plane in Philippine Islands at Fort McKinley, 
1912—Lieutenant Frank P. Lahm, pilot. 
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planes designed first for air fighting then for bombing appeared. 
Several nations, prior to the war, had experimented with the arming 
of aircraft with machine guns, but on the outbreak of the war no plane 
on the front was so armed. Rifles, carbines, pistols and hand grenades 
were carried by the pilot and observer. The tactics of air fighting were 
rudimentary. The pilots simply flew close to the enemy and when 
within range the pilot and the observer blazed away with any weapon 
they happened to have handy. 

In the summer of 1915, belligerants began to mount machine guns 
in the planes, usually on a swivel bar at the back of the observer's 
seat. The observer could only fire the gun backward toward the tail 
of the plane, firing over the pilot's head, which made for a very 
restricted zone of fire. This necessitated that in order to fire on an 
opponent, the plane had to fly away from the enemy, thus making it 
very difficult to be effective. The British experimented with a type 
of plane in which the gun was mounted in the front and the motors 
faced the rear. This type gave the advantage of frontal firing, but 
was so slow on climbing and flight that it was abandoned within a 
short time. 

The first real fighting aircraft to make its appearance was the Ger- 
man Fokker monoplane. Fast, maneuverable, and of the tractor type, 
the plane had a machine gun mounted in such a fashion as to syn- 
chronize with the revolutions of the propeller, thus allowing it to be 
fired straight ahead. The pilot aimed the gun by aiming the airplane. 
This plane was so obviously superior to those of the Allies that com- 
mand of the air had passed to the Germans throughout the rest of the 
year. In 1916, however, the British were able to challenge the Ger- 
mans by producing their own type of front firing plane, although 
it was not until near the end of 1916 that the Allies were able to 
produce machine gun mounted planes of the Fokker type. 

The success of the Fokker airplane was responsible for the advent 
of formation flying. Casualties among the French and British had 
grown so heavy that individual flights were discontinued and flights 
of three or more planes took their place. The Germans retaliated 
and by the end of the war patrols were the accepted form of air 
tactics. 

lt early became apparent to air-minded officers that great damage 
could be inflicted upon the enemy by dropping bombs from aircraft 
on his troops, ammunition dumps, factories and other military in- 
Indeed, many of the early fighters attempted some rudi- 
These were usually 


stallations. 
mentary bombing flights, using hand grenades. 


First plane used by American aviators in France during World 


War (1918), Morane Roulier, airplane. 
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99th Aero Squadron officers in front of planes. 
Salinsen plane, 91st Squadron. 
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- Wright machine; with P. Parmalee and Lieutenant 
M. S. Crissy with first explosive aerial bomb. 


ineffective except in rare instances. Bombs were then devised which 
could be dropped from the plane. In early bombing raids the bombs 
were carried in the cockpit of ordinary fighter planes and heaved 
over the side by the observer whenever he judged himself to be in a 
position to hit his target. This was a clumsy, inaccurate system, how- 
ever, that soon lead to the design of an entirely different craft made 
for bombing alone, and equipped with machine guns for protection. 
These planes, which were growing larger and larger as the war 
progressed, were equipped with bomb racks controlled by mechanisms 
within the bomber, and carried crews from three to six men. They 
were utilized at first as lone raiders, depending on stealth and surprise 
to accomplish their tasks, but by 1917 there had evolved the system of 
formation attacks by squadrons of bombers escorted by fighter planes 
as a protective screen. The Germans used this system first to great 
advantage, and by concentrating very large flights were able not only 
to concentrate the power of the bombing assault, but have enough 
fighters to sweep the skies of the opposition. 

In addition to the duties of Reconnaissance, the original role of the 
airplane, had been added the duty of patrol, straffing and bombing, 
with the Bombardment arm always tending to become more and iaore 
important. 

After the war the Air Services of all countries began to experiment 
more and more with the development of bombing planes of in- 
creased power and destructive ability. It was realized that it was 
increasingly possible for planes to inflict very heavy damage on the 


"enemy from the air. 


The development of bombsights by all the major powers was to a 
large degree responsible for this. The American bombsight was rec- 
ognized as being probably the most accurate of any developed in 
this period. Accuracy in hitting a predetermined target was coupled 
with increased altitude which made the planes more safe from enemy 
fighters and antiaircraft attack. Increased speed and range of the 
planes has developed down until the present time, when every 
belligerant possesses bombers capable of flying immense distances 
with heavy bomb loads. 

The United States was among the first to develop the art of dive 
bombing, wherein the plane is pointed downward at the target and 
releases its bomb very low, depending upon the tremendous speed of 
the dive for protection. The dive bomber is very accurate inasmuch 
as the pilot has the target before him on the way down and does not 
release his bombs until just above it. It remained for the Germans to 
develop this to the highest, and it was employed with great success 
in the battle of France. Many military experts say that the Stuka dive 
bomber is the greatest single contribution of the war to air combat. 
The Germans also experimented with and developed the use of air- 
borne soldiers, utilizing the parachute, originally a safety device, as 


an instrument for the dropping of offensive men behind the enemy 
lines. The Russians also have used this extensively, and paratroops 
are now a part of every belligerant Army. Troop transports capable 
of carrying many men, supplies and equipment have also been de- 
veloped, and in the battle of Crete the Germans used air-borne 
troops to carry the brunt of the battle. 

The Japanese and the British have both added chapters to the 
development of air combat by the use of the torpedo-carrying planes 
as an effective weapon with which to attack enemy warcraft which are 
not heavily protected by fighter planes. The English at Taranto and 
the Japanese at Pearl Harbor and off Malaya demonstrated that un- 
protected warships can be sunk with relative ease by planes of this 
type unless they are in turn protected by fighter planes based either 
on land or on accompanying aircraft carriers. 

The day of the spectacular individual air "ace" has apparently closed, 
as pilots are taught more and more to fly and to fight in absolute 
formation. Formations are increasing in size as the strength of the 
warring nations in the air continues to grow. 

There has been a growing belief on the part of military men that 
the day of air power in combat is only begun, and that this war will 
produce innovations and changes equally as great as those produced 
in the World War. It is certain that each day, all over America, more 
and more fighters, bombardiers, navigators, observers, gunners, me- 
chanics and technicians are being trained for whatever role shall be 
assigned them in America's growing air armada. 


CHIEFS OF THE AIR CORPS (Now Army Air Forces) 


During the World War, Army Aviation was divided into the Bureau 
of Military Aeronautics, directed by Major General William L. Kenly, 
and the Bureau of Aircraft Production, directed by Mr. John D. Ryan, 
the copper magnate. With the advent of peace, these bureaus were 
consolidated under one title—Air Service—under the command of 
Major General Charles T, Menoher, who had commanded the 42nd 
(Rainbow) Division overseas. 

On October 4, 1921, General Menoher was succeeded by Major 
General Mason M. Patrick. He remained in command until his re- 
tirement on December 13, 1927, and was succeeded by Major General 
James E. Fechet, who served until his retirement in 1931. 

Major General Benjamin D. Foulois served for fou, years, until 
December, 1935, when he was succeeded by Major General Oscar 
Westover, who served until his death in a flying accident in 1938. 
At that time Major General (now Lieutenant General) H. H. Arnold 
took over and to him has fallen the immense task of directing the Air 
Force through the present period of war. 


96th Aero Squadron officers (Lieutenant Samuel Lunt, fourth from right). 
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DELOS C. EMMONS BARTON K. YOUNT GEORGE C. BRETT FRANK M. ANDREWS 


Lieutenant General Major General Lieutenant General Lieutenant General 
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JIMMY DOOLITTLE FREDERICK P, LAHM 


Brigadier General Brigadier General 


ALBERT F. HEGENBERGER OAKLEY G. KELLY 
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WILLIAM MITCHELL WILLIAM E. KEPNER GEORGE W. GODDARD . ROBERT A. LOVETT 


Brigadier General Brigadier General Colonel Assistant Secretary of War for Air 


ALBERT W. STEVENS HAWTHORNE G. GRAY JOHN A. MACREADY LESTER J. MAITLAND 


Colonel Captain Lieutenant Colonel Colonel 


Fully equipped and proud of his new uniform an aviation 


cadet leaves the receiving building, a new man. 
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The first half hour is the easiest when a young 
American reports for training in the Army Air 


Forces.. Having been examined, passed and 


signed up in his home town, he is then sent to the 


cadet Classification Center for actual induction 


WHAT NEXT? is the cheer- é e,° 
ful attitude of a typical —the first step on the tough but exciting road to 


aviation cadet as he 


| Squadron Assignment 
| == Corps of Aviation Cadels | 


lunges int life at . : 
fie redchiinantbatidine set his Army Air Forces Wings. What happens to him 

i i one of the Classification p h 
be : ‘ Centers. In less than half i i | = 
aeeprens a Contershrigee aan al immediately on arrival is shown on this page. Hav 


transformed from a civilian . . 
to a completely outfitted ing gone through the ''first half hour'' shown here, 


cadet. 


HERE 


the cadet will soon be classified by aptitude tests 


-for bombardier, navigator, or pilot training, and 


Left: BLOCKING THE WAY ON THE ''MAIN LINE" through the 

building is the shower room where the aviation cadets are required 

to give themselves a good scrubbing and to put civilian clothes 

in one of two barracks bags handed them. Second bag is for 
military clothes to be issued them. 


Below: In footprints painted on the floor, the aviation cadet stands 
while experts size him up as to physical development. Expert 
alligns his backbone with two strings to see if it is perfectly 
straight. Physical records are kept on cadets throughout the train- 
ing period with a view toward correcting minor ailments by 
specialized exercises. 


Above: THE COMPLETE 
CHANGE takes place in one 
large building. In the first 
room the aviation cadet is as- 
signed to a squadron, On the 
next counter he will check in 
his luggage. Signs make ques- 
tions unnecessary, and arrows 
on the floor lead cadets 
through the transition process 
from start to finish. 
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ON PARADE 


o.—(|0 ie OF td Below, Top Picture: High-flying Army Air Forces fight low-crawling 

sent to a specialized school In ONE of the training athlete's foot effectively simply by preventing it. Each cadet wears 
paper sandals from the shower until the time he puts on his shoes. 

A Bottom Picture: Snappy coat and cap are issued cadets at the 

centers. Less than a year later he will emerge end of the long clothing line. To transform this outfit to that of 
an officer if he is commissioned Second Lieutenant at the end of 

the course, cadet has only to put on Regular Air Forces insignia 


as one of the best flying officers in the world, ty Ge RUT ees a 
ready to join Uncle Sam's mighty air armada in eas a 


actual combat. 


Above: Gone for the duration are civilian clothes. This aviation 
cadet tries on one of two pair of neat Army oxfords issued him. 
Civies are laid away in duffel bag. 


Tug o'war on the athletic area. 


Cadets line up with their ladies. 


Cadets arrive from classification center. 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


After completing the tests in the Classification Center, the new 
air corps man is assigned to a pre-flight training school for a train- 
ing course prior to being sent to a Primary Flight School. 

Future pilots who are to receive their pre-flight training are sent 
to one of several fields, where they undergo nine weeks of intensive 
training. 

The training program for the pre-flight pilot is in three major di- 
visions, stressing athletics, military and academic work. They are 
given one hour a day in athletics and one hour is devoted to military 
training. The military training consists of close order drill which 
tends to improve military carriage and to teach discipline. Each 
man is drilled in the elements of military courtesy and receives actual 
practice in firing the 45 caliber pistol. 

The academic program includes extensive studies in mathematics, 
physics, military law, citizenship, national policy, organization of the 
United States Government, the Air Corps, the Army, current events, 
types of Air Force equipment and armament, command and administra- 
tion in small units, the firing of the 45 caliber pistol, and defense 
against chemical attack. 

Each four and one half weeks, a new group is sent in from the 
Classification Center to the Pre-Flight Pilot School and each class 


On the pistol range. 


A typical room scene in cadet barracks, 


Over the hurdle on the obstacle course. 


moves up. The upper class members have their first actual practice 
in some of their training as they take charge of the new pilot 
students and get the new group settled. As the new group begins 
their nine weeks’ course, the upper class moves into the final phase of 
their training before graduating to the Primary School. 

The Pre-Flight Navigator is sent from the Classification Center to 
one of several Navigator Pre-Flight Training Schools, where he under- 
goes nine weeks of training which is basically the same as the pre- 
flight pilot. There the work is divided into the same three categories 
with their academic work placing more stress on mathematics. Their 
other studies include Morse code, air forces, flags of all nations, 
ground forces, physics, naval forces, meteorology, photography, maps 
and charts, communication, procedure, cryptography, and target iden- 
tification. 

They are also taught military discipline and the proper ways of 
safeguarding military information. They spend five hours each day 
in these classes with new clases coming in every three weeks. Their 
military training consists of 45 minutes each day spent in close order 
drill and inspections each Saturday. During the nine weeks course the 
men are also given some training in chemical warfare and the use of 
gas masks and how to recognize the various types of gzses. 

The ultimate aim of the Navigator School is to give officer training 
and to give work valuable to them as aircraft observers and to give work 


At the piano in the cadet recreation building. 


Grand march under sabre arch at Cadet Ball. 


The Colors. 


thich is prerequisite to the advanced schools. The Navigation School 
orks in conjunction with the advanced schools and at the end of 
ach nine weeks a new class is ready to begin the advanced work. 

| The Pre-Flight bombardier is sent from the Classification Center to 
'}ine of the many bombardier schools where he also is subjected to 
‘The nine weeks of basic pre-flight training. His academic training 
bys particular stress upon work in bombardment aviation and par- 
‘cular training in observation from the plane. Other courses are 
|} \ractically the same as those required for a pre-flight navigator. 

'}) Throughout the first easy “half hour" at the Classification Center 
|} ind the nine weeks of pre-flight training, the would-be pilot, navigator, 
|} ind bombardier, all have one thought uppermost ... to do their best 
nd to get one step further along the road that leads to... WINGS. 


iti 


PREFLIGHT 


Preparing for Saturday inspection. 


Awarding trophies. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING WITH WANDS 


Cadets entering the huge mess hall for dinner. 


I 


Seasoned and well-drilled, with a fair idea of what military 
life is about, pilot trainees arrive at one of the Army Air Forces 
Training Center's elementary flying schools. 

These schools are civil airports under contract to the Air 
Forces. They have lost their indolent look of Sunday afternoon. 
The leisure is gone out of them. No groups of civilian pilots 


Primary trainers. 


Classroom instruction. Do it this way. 
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joll around in leather jackets. No variety of civilian ships hang around 
in the afternoon sunlight. The ships now are all blue and yellow 
trainers—or PT'S. They go up one after another in steady drone. 
Their motors make a _ business-like, determined cadence in the air. 
The atmosphere is calmly serious, for here at elementary school is 
where the cadet must prove whether or not he has the "'stuff'' to 
become a military pilot. 


His instructor is a civilian. Before the elementary period is up, 
this instructor must be able to say to his student: 


"You have the inherent ability to fly. You have proved it by soloing 
within from eight to 12 hours. You have taken your ship up and 
brought it down countless after countless times. You have done in- 
finitely more than this. You have gone up alone and done acrobatics. 
You have fought back your uneasiness and done loops and snap rolls. 
You have put your ship in a bad spin and have brought it out... 
which, as | say, proves nothing at all except—you are ready to go 
to Basic School ... and luck go with you.” 


Last-minute instruction. 


That is all a cadet can hope to get from elementary school, a solid 
foundation in flying and a boost into a more difficult curriculum. 
A considerable number of all who enter elementary school never realize 
this hope, since they "wash out" for lack of "inherent flying ability." 

Thousands, however, do make the grade. From the Primaries every 
nine weeks pour a new crop of cadets, men assured of only one thing 
—that they can fly a PT, understand its simple movements, and com- 
prehend its rudimentary instrument board. 

They take with them to Air Corps Basic School this experience— 
and hope. 


LEARNING TO FLY PT'S 


Flying blithely through the air may be the dream of many a future 
pilot when he arrives at a primary training school, but the actual art 
of successful piloting is no fantasy. The cadet finds that it's a com- 
bination of hard work, intense concentration, a fear of the ‘washing 
machine" and an intangible something that he either has or he hasn't. 


CLAD 
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This is what makes it fly. 


Ready for the first ride. 
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He arrives at a primary school and after being quartered and fed, 
reports early one morning at the flight line for his first ride. With 
four or five other cadets comprising his group, he is assigned to an 
instructor. First he has to learn how to don a parachute, which is an art 
in itself. He then climbs into the rear cockpit and sits down to look 
it over. A "stick," two rudder bars, a throttle, an altimeter and 
tachometer are the chief instruments he must learn to use in governing 
the flight of his ship. 


First he hooks on his gosports, which are rubber tubes through which 
his instructor can talk; and much to the consternation of many a 
"dodo,"' he learns there is no way to talk back. Ready to go, he 
“shoves the coal" to his "crate'’ and taxis in S curves, for better visi- 
bility, out to the runway. 


All clear, the cadet, with a slight sinking sensation, inches the 
throttle forward as the ship gathers speed, gradually applies forward 
pressure to the stick. Then, just at the right time, he hauls back on 
the control and pulls the nose up into a long, shallow climb. 


"Not so steep... take it easy. ... Do you want to stall this crate?” 
the instructor barks in his ears. 


A fleeting glance downward causes the cadet to gulp a couple of 
times to keep his heart down. The ground drops swiftly away. He 
circles the field to gain altitude, all the time being careful to conform 
to the local traffic pattern. 


At last he reaches the altitude for straight and level flight. 

"Left wing too low—Pull 'er nose up—Watch that tachometer, she's 
revving too high—Ease back on the throttle—Hold a little right 
rudder,"' the instructor cautions. 


Correction after correction burns up the gosports as the instructor's 
monologue becomes a steady drumming in the ears of the chagrined 
cadet. 


As days go by, the cadet learns the ‘feel’ of the plane, becomes 
dexterous at the more simple maneuvers of flight and recognizes the 
various plane altitudes and their relations to maintaining his course. 
He is now ready for that glorious experience when, for the first time, 
with high spirits and sinking heart, he takes off, flies and lands, with- 
out the comforting companionship of his instructor. He solos. 


After the "solo" he becomes familiar with various acrobatic maneu- 
vers. Slow-rolls, snap-rolls, loops, spins, chandelles and lazy eights are 
part of the concentrated training program. 


Then suddenly after weeks of primary training, he gazes upon a new 
world. A world he dared not even dream of heretofore—the world 
of Basic Flying School. 


He is no longer a "dodo."' He rapidly is developing into an Army 
Air Forces pilot. If he ever had a sinking sensation upon looking at 
an airplane he probably has lost it by now, and when anyone asks 
him if he can fly, he can answer “yes, sir in a low, reserved tone— 
but with one eye cocked toward days to come. 


Leaving the hangar. 
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Hid ld ad ssl decluadt 


Off we go into the wild blue yonder, climbing high into the sun: 


Those first lines of "The Air Corps Song" provide the setting for this photo- 
montage of men and planes. Dominated by that sleek, stub-nosed master of the 
skies, the advanced trainer at the left, the picture shows (bottom to top) the 
Corps of Cadets on the march, with the Stars and Stripes of America flying 
beside the British Union Jack, and the U. S. cadet and the R. A. F. standards 
billowing next to them. Directly overhead is a scene on the flying line, and 
above that are the “Three Musketeers’ of the air—the combat team of pilot, 
bombardier and navigator. Surmounting all is an echelon of warbirds, ready to 


loose their thunder on any enemy who dares to confront them. 


READY TO FLY 


ti" 


Stepping on to the whirligig of basic school, the cadet’s 
first warm glow of enthusiasm soon changes to puzzled 
bewilderment. The very speed with which he is carried 
both in his new ship in the air and in the classroom on 
the ground reminds him of an old phrase he heard quite 
often in the first week of training: "Wipe that smile off 
your face, Mister." 

In addition to more difficult flying technique, he steps 
into even harder military routine, and to the casual ob- 
server his thrust-out chest is likely to appear as the only 
visible part of his anatomy. His memory, constantly 
being polished up on matters of military discipline, begins 
to shine like the wings he strives for. 


The weight of the world is on his shoulders when after 
four or five hours instruction comes the day when he 


must take his heavier and faster ship up for ''solo.” It 
is only after this accomplishment 
that he begins to warm up once 
more to the possibility that he 
still may have the makings of the 
world's hottest pilot. By the day 
of his second solo he is getting downright eager. 

But always present, outstriding by just one step his 
rising enthusiasm, are the upperclassmen to keep his 
"eagerness" at half throttle. Once he is allowed to sit on 
the "little red stool" or to count himseif a member of 
the "Eager Squadron," he may be convinced that no one 
is perfect—not even himself—that all is noi perfect, and 
that maybe he is even a gross’ cadet. 


WARM HAND OF WELCOME FOR 
UNCLE SAM'S ENEMIES. Etched 
against sky, traditional Army .45's are 
aimed by Army Air cadets. The re- 
volvers may be no match for dive 
bombers but they are mighty handy 
in hand-to-hand fighting on the 
ground. 


Instructor's favorite method of demonstrating plane altitudes is 


with his hands. Below: An instructor explains a formation maneuver 
| while cadets “follow through." 


| 
At basic he makes his first sundown trek to the flight line, and, move on to Advanced Training. A self-satisfied smile spreads across 
after many anxious moments, and by the light of the moon (if he is his face, for now HE is an upperclassman. 
lucky) he shoves his plane up toward the constellations and realizes Immediately, he turns to the new arrival from Primary and barks, 
he is making his first night flight. "Brace there, Mister . .. Where did you get so gross? What country 
After that comes instrument training, and more night flights, and club did you come from?" 
cross-country flying and more night flights, the use of the radio, There is little time to "lord it.’ His time now is taken up sunk in 
and still more night flights. navigation problems to prepare him for cross-country flights. He is 
By this time also, he has learned that there is such a thing as “flaps,” quite busy getting a firm hand on his tricky BT. 
and has learned how to use them. With his hair standing on end. he Basic seems to become very "gross'' toward the end. The cadet 
perceives there are times to use flaps and times not to use flaps. becomes conscious of a new world, the last to be thoroughly toured 
Finally, comes that day when he happily watches the upperclassmen before he gets his commission to the world known as Advanced Fly- 
ing School. 
Cadet mess. Basic trainers on the line. 
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NIGHT FLIGHT 
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"Where the pig iron is taken and molded into the 
finished product." The third and last phase in an avia- 
tion cadet's training is at Advanced, and it is here that 
the polish is applied and the kinks taken out before 
sending him out as an officer. For the first time, the 
cadet is considered a pilot—and the instructor, his 
flight commander. He learns to carry the responsibility 
which will soon be his—to know that in his hands are 
the lives of others as well as his own. 

Having completed Primary and Basic training, the 
boys decide they're pilots and that this Advanced 
"stuff" isn't going to get them. No Sir! After handling 
those basic trainers, the AT's are going to be easy. All 
goes well—the cadets report in. No hazing from the 
upperclass—in fact, no trouble at all as long as they 
remain "eager." 

The first ten hours of flying at Advanced is devoted to 
transition. During this time the cadet learns to handle 
the faster and heavier ship with its additional equipment, 
such as retractable landing gear, hydraulic flaps, and 
constant speed prop. These are the days of worry, for 
what cadet wants five stars? However, the time goes 
quickly, and the cadets say "Goodbye" to the time 
when they could take up a plane by themselves and fly 
as they desired, for formation flying walks in the door 
and remains. Instrument flying is an important part of 
the training, part of it on the ground in the ‘Jeep" 


* 


Left, Top: THE OLD PUSH-UP is a standard "man killer" in 
the Training Centers, but cadets, becoming tougher and tougher, 
refuse to be tired, come back for more. Bottom: Final Exams. 


the A VANCED 


Ready for Oxygen Hop. 


(Link Trainer) which handles just like the real airplane. 
In these are taught the procedures which are later prac- 
ticed in the air on team rides under the hood. Altitude 
flights are made to accustom cadets to the use of 
oxygen and the reactions of the plane in the lighter 
atmosphere. One of the most thrilling of all the cadet 


Above, Top: AT Advance Twin Engine Trainer. Bottom: AT-6's on the line. 


missions is the first night cross-country trip. Having 
flown "night local'' at Basic, night flying itself is not so 
unusual, but to follow the light lines to another city another school. Here cadets practice at ground and aerial gunnery. 
means a new step in training. Flying takes but half of With machine guns mounted on the trainers, each man shoots several 
the day—the remainder is spent in the classroom, at hundred rounds every day. 
athletics, or drilling. Yes, at any advanced flying school is taught the necessary sub- 

Then for ten days, the class has a break in their jects which any Army Air Forces pilot must know, to prepare him 

advanced training—ten days of gunnery practice at for service in the field as an officer. 
Closeup. Bank her this way. Watching the flight. 


Trainer with control unit. Testing their oxygen masks. Ground crew off duty, but still “talking shop.” 


Top Row, Left: Gentlemen with swords once settled their quarrels at dawn. But these 
gentlemen, aviation cadets in the Training Center, work out with foils in order to develop 
cat-like quickness and dexterity which will be valuable to them in settling scores in air 
combat. Center: After a long flight. Right: Cross country preparation. 


Middle Row, Left: Back to the barracks after a hard day's work in the air. Center: 
British cadets fold Old Glory at Retreat. Right: Advanced navigation trainer. 


Bottom Row, Left: A sextet of aviation cadets in the air as they are determinedly 
making a broadjump on the obstacle course used in the physical training program. 
When the full story of this war is written, there will be a special chapter devoted to the 
hours of scientific study, the subsequent hours of manpower, prespiration and drudgery 
now being expended to toughen our combat fliers for the fight. Men were not made to 
fly at rarefied altitudes of 30,000 feet, nor were they built to be wrenched in the air at 
speeds of 500 miles an hour. But our enemies are doing it. We must. And the rugged 
physical conditioning program in the Southeast Training Center is the successful answer to 
how we can. The keystone in the training program is the development of those muscles 
and nerves most used in combat flying. Center: Sky Bound. Right: Advanced Trainers. 


Left: Like a man from Mars with a ‘'death ray generator'' in his hands, this Army Air 
Forces photographer draws a bead as squadrons of planes roar across the cloud banks 
of the Southland. Anywhere he may point his finder he will catch the growing flights 
of aviation cadets doing precision formation flying. 
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The whole striking power of the Air Forces, insofar as destructive 
power is concerned, is carried at the tips of the Bombardier’s fingers. 
Isolated and alone in the glassed-in "greenhouse" right in the very 
nose of the powerful bomber, it is his duty to direct his plane to the 
proper point above his target and release his bombs with such spiit- 
second timing as to insure their finding their mark. 

For much of the plane's flight the bombardier is merely a passenger, 
but as the plane nears its objective it is in his hands, and his alone, 
that the success of the mission rests. 

Aided by the finest instruments for precision bombing owned by 
any nation in the world, the bombardier must make allowances for 
such things as plane speed, height, air temperature, weight of the 
bombs, wind and cross drifts and other factors. 

He sets these facts into his bombsight, which is in essence a 
calculating machine, and at the right moment releases his bombs. 

Before he reaches that target, however, the bombardier spends 
twelve crowded weeks learning the fundamentals and the fine points 
of his destructive trade. The bombardier is selected for his task at 
the Classification Section of the Air Forces. He is selected because 
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Shown through the two racks of bombs is a bombardier cadet waving 
an all-clear to the ground crew as he goes up to the "nose." 


Bombardier training. 
Instructor at the blackboard explaining diagram illustrating the fall of 
the bomb as aviation cadets look on. 
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he has shown marked ability at manual dexterity so that he can twist 
knobs without fumbling, muscle control so that his adjustments are 
always precise, serial reaction so that he can apply data in orderly 
sequence, and a calm temperament so he won't get rattled easily. 

Once he has been selected for his rigorous task the embryo bom- 
bardier is sent to one of the large bombardier schools, where he is 
first introduced into the theory of bombing. He attends classes and 
discovers the intricasies of what makes bombs fall as they do. He 
learns the composition of bombs, their various reactions to different 
conditions and situations. Above all, he spends many hours practicing 
on the bomb trainer, a platform some 12 feet above the ground 
which simulates actua! bombing conditions. 

Over and over again he works out the various problems that are 
connected with his intricate art, learning to turn dials, straining his 
eyes, learning to coordinate mind and body so that his movements 
will be swift, sure and above all, accurate. As time goes on he finds 
that he is acquiring the sure timing and accurate adjustment necessary 
to make of him a finished bombardier. 

He learns in classrooms about such things as probable error, the 
reason behind pattern bombing, learns how to calculate wind drift 
and other such problems. 

As he grows more proficient he works out advanced problems in- 
volving all these factors on his training platform, so shat by the time 
he is ready to take to the air for his practice trips he has a clear 
idea of just what problems he will face and what his responsibility is. 

When the time comes for him to make his practice bombings he is 
carried in a modern fast bomber. He bombs at day and he bombs 
at night. He lives and thinks bombing. The practice bombs are 
loaded with black powder instead of high explosive and when thcse 
detonate the bombardier can see just how far he missed his target. 
He gets practice bombing from all angles and under all kinds of 
conditions. He learns to bomb from high altitude when his bombs 
are released three miles before he reaches his objective, and he learns 
to bomb from low altitudes when his bombs crash right on top of 
his objective. 

He is schooled in the use of the Norden and Sperry bombsights, 
our_most vital military secret. 

At the end of nine weeks he makes his "record runs,'’ the final 
examination for a bombardier which determines whether he is a first, 
second or third class bombardier. If he graduates as a first class 
bombardier his position will probably be in the nose of the leading 
plane in his flight so that he can help the following bombardiers in 
the proper releasing of their bombs. 

During his last three weeks of training the bombardier is in the air 
almost constantly, bombing on the practice range under all types of 
combat conditions. He learns how to release his bombs at very low 
altitudes when he can't use his sight, but must rely on his own sight 
and judgment; he also learns to bomb from so high that he has to 
use oxygen to enable him to breathe. He learns how to check his 


Where to this trip? The cadets check the mission schedule to get 
their destination and “'target'’ for the flight. 
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data and release his bombs within 20 seconds of sighting his objective. 
He learns how to loose his bombs either in a string, which is one at a 
time, or in a salvo, which is all together. 

At the end of his 12 weeks he is graduated and gains his coveted 
wings. From that time on he is a finished bombardier. He may be 
used to train other bombardiers or he may be assigned to a combat 
squadron anywhere on the face of the earth where the far-flung 
armies of the nation are in combat. 

Like the pilot and the navigator, the bombardier is a_ highly 
specialized man. He is trained to function as an integral part of the 
bomber crew, and he knows that he was picked for his task, just as 
the pilot and the navigator, because of special skills which have been 
further developed by the course of training which he has undergone. 


From bombardier cadets, eager to go “upstairs'' for one of their 
regular training flights at an advanced flying school, check out their 
flying “tack'’ at Supply Headquarters. 
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Planning the "Pay Load." Tools of the cadet bombardier's important 
trade are these 100-pound training bombs, ready to be loaded into 
the giant belly hatch of a B-I18 bomber. 


HITS OR MISSES? Whether our bombers, hurtling across thousands of miles of 
ocean waste like this, smash targets or miss objectives completely, depends largely 
on the navigator, dubbed ''The Little Tin Guy.'' Above, a training ship from one of 
the Navigation Schools flies a plotted course over the Atlantic. Below, left, a 
student navigator keeps on course by shooting the sun through the blister in the ship's 
top. After graduation, young navigators with motto, "Get 'em there—Get ‘em back!"' 
can take bombers anywhere—Tokyo not excluded. 
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Hundreds of two-engined training ships like this whisk students aloft on |,000-mile 
missions. Ships carry a crew of five, the pilot, navigation instructor, and three 
students. 


They call him the Little Tin Guy. 

His nerves seem all metal, his mind works like a compass, and his 
job is to get our bombers there and get ‘em back, over land, over 
water, through weather and rain and hail and fog—through anything! 

He is better known as the navigator and he is being trained at 
specialized schools. 

The Little Tin Guy is being hammered out by the hundreds, and 
he will be hammered out by the thousands. He was present to smash 
the Jap fleet at Midway, and he carried the fire to Tokyo with General 
Doolittle. If he had not been along with his octant, his dividers and 
compasses, his maps and charts and unpronounceable gadgets, there 
would have been no victory at Midway, no fires at Tokyo. 


Below, right, in the back seat, another cadet navigates the same course by 
pilotage, or by checking points on his map with corresponding points on the 
ground. The river he sees coiled below is a well-known landmark. 


WITH MAPS NEATLY ROLLED and instruments in their cases, young navigators 
march to the flying line and board ships assigned to them. 


Without the navigator, bombers would be freight loads of de- 
struction rushing at terrific speed through tractless space, but rushing 
without purpose, without destination. 

The navigator CAN get ‘em there. He CAN get ‘em back. This 
is why: He doesn't just happen to be a good navigator. He is made 
a good navigator. 

Appointed an aviation cadet, he goes to a classification center. By 
mental examinations and weighted psychological tests it is determined 
whether he is by nature best qualified to be a navigator, bombardier, 
or pilot. 

To be classified as navigator he must be a steady-nerved, cool- 
headed individual capable of making lightning decisions. He must 
have plenty of gray matter between the ears for he must master the 
equivalent of a full college course in a short time. He cannot be 
merely the bookworm-type intellectual. He must have the brawn and 
the wind to move around in a plane at high altitudes, forsaking his 
oxygen. He must be able to work complicated problems at dizzy 
heights where the average man cannot add three and six. 5 4 ; 

Classified "navigator," he is put through weeks of elementary train- arg . | 


ing and then sent to a navigation school for the real thing. Cadets sit one behind the other at desks in the belly of the ship. Here students 
have several minutes to figure their course while the pilot circles the field. 


familiar landmark. . . . Meanwhile another cadet, who must figure entirely by instruments, looks through driftmeter to see if wind is knocking the ship off 
course. . . . To be triple sure of the airplane's location, the pilot puts the ship on ‘automatic: pilot'’ and lets it fly itself while he studies his map. If 
student gets off course, he will not correct him, but will keep his own bearings and tell student his mistake later. . . . OXYGEN MASKS are worn by all crew 


: 
) 
) With E6B computer, called "'The Navigator's Wife,'' because, cadets say, "'It does everything in an airplane but cook,"' a cadet estimates time of arrival to the next 
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members above altitudes of 10,000 feet. The Navigator must be in top physical condition, for in combat missions he must forsake oxygen and move around the ship 
to use his octant. In actual combat he mans a machine gun. 


This school hands him an intensive, practical course. He gets a 
course in the Navi-trainer, a machine which simulates all conditions of 
air navigation. He goes to ground class for eight hours a day, and 
for three hours at night. He is awakened in the dead of night and 
routed out to study the stars. He learns the theory of celestial, 
radio, pilotage and dead reckoning navigation. 

Then his classroom goes to the sky. He flies in the two-motored 
AT-7. The ship carried three students, one instructor, and a pilot. 
The students sit at three desks one behind the other in the belly of 
the ship. 

Usually the student in the front seat works his problem by instru- 
ments. He is not allowed to look at the ground. (The ground may 
not be visible to help on combat missions.) The other two students 


do pilotage or follow the course on the map by recognizing corre-' 


sponding objects on the terrain. 


BEFORE A FLIGHT cadet navigators at one of the fields training 
navigators crowd the ready room with maps and charts which will 
guide each man on a different mission. 


The new navigator spends 100 hours in the air. The courses he 
charts take him over several states. He directs the ship through day 
and through night on four-hour missions, on eight-hour missions. He 
mustn't go to sleep. He mustn't blink an eye. 

"Zero Zero" is the navigator's ultimate objective. Zero Zero in 
navigation means perfection. It means navigating through hundreds 
or thousands of miles of space, cloud rack, wind and weather and 
hitting a dime-size objective "on the nose" at the precise second you 
predicted you would hit it on the nose. One inch off is not Zero 
Zero. One second early or late is not Zero Zero. Zero Zero means 
right on the button, right on time! 

It is not easy. New navigators say, "If you got there Zero Zero 
the driftmeter plays ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ and hands you a 
cigar!" 

But at the end of the course they do get there Zero Zero, and 
they get their Wings. 

Then to units for further tactical training where they work for a 
while as members of a fighting team before they go to combat or to 
a ferry command. 

The navigator's first assignment may be to navigate a quarter- 
million-dollar Flying Fortress and its seven-man crew from Florida to 
a pin-dot airbase, surrounded by enemy-held territory—overseas. 
The ship is his personal responsibility. If he misses, too bad. But 
he doesn't miss. 

The best and most independent old pilots warm up to their navigators 
in direct proportion to the distance they have to fly. Flying in this 
war is almost all long-distance flying. The emphasis is on the navi- 
gator. The emphasis is on the Little Tin Guy! 


— PORORS TRAINING CEYTER 


ANIL, FUELD, ALABANE 
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WILLIAM W. WELSH 


COLONEL, AIR CORPS 


Commanding Southeast Army Air Forces Training Center 


Colonel Welsh was born in Denver, Colo., September 16, 1893. Enlisting in the Signal Enlisted Reserve Corps May, 1917, 
at Omaha, Neb.; called to active duty December 20, 1917, reporting to the School of Military Aeronautics, Austin, Tex., for 
ground school training. Assigned to the Cadet Concentration Camp, Fort Dick, Dallas, Tex., later to the flying school at 
Park Field, Millington, Tenn. Commissioned a Second Lieutenant, aviation section, Signal Corps, May 28, 1918. 
Transferred to Payne Field, Miss., serving as instructor until October, 1918, then transferred to the Aviation Concentra- 
tion Depot for overseas service. The Armistice was signed prior to his departure, however, and he was sent to Carlstrom 
Field, Arcadia, Fla. 
Saw service at March Field, Calif., Brooks Field, San Antonio, Tex., France Field, Panama Canal Zone and Kelly Field, 
Texas; 1931-1936 stationed at Louisville, Ky., as Commanding Officer of Bowman Field and on detached service with the 
Organized Reserves. 
In August, 1936, attended the Air Forces Tactical School, graduating in 1937. Since then he has been on duty continuously 
at Maxwell Field, serving first with the Tactical School until it was rendered inactive in 1940, and then with the Southeast | 
Army Air Forces Training Center. | 


He holds ratings of command pilot and combat observer, 
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JOHN G. WILLIAMS 
Colonel, General Staff Corps 
Chief of Staff 


ALBERT M. WOODY A. L. PRICHARD AMZI G. BARBER 
Lieutenant Colonel, Air Corps Lieutenant Colonel, General Staff Corps Lieutenant Colonel, General Staff Corps 
Executive Officer A-| A-2 


JOHN F. McBLAIN LEDCREICH STUART VANCE 
toa | Colonel, General Staff Corps Lieutenant Colonel, General Staff Corps 
At A-3 A-4 
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APPLICANTS FOR 
CIVILIAN & MILITARY APPLICANTS FORAAF CADET TRAINING IGLIDER PILOT TRAIN 
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“The Best Training in the World" sounds like a big statement—and it is—but that's what America's 
young men get when they are accepted by the Army Air Forces for training as pilots, bombardiers and 
navigators, The above chart, prepared by the Southeast AAF Training Center, shows the progressive 
stages of training Army aviation cadets undergo from the time they pass the physical and mental 
examinations at a local board or Army Post, until they emerge as Second Lieutenants or with the newly 
created grade of Flight Officer. (Both ranks carry the, same pay, and Flight Officers may later be 
commissioned as Second Lieutenants). Upon graduation from the last stage of Training Center prepara- 
tion, the young officers are assigned to a Combat Unit and are ready to meet the enemy. And because 
of their exceptional training, they will meet him on better than even terms in knowledge and ability. 
That means greater safety for themselves—and bad news for their opponents! 


+ + 
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School Squadron Building. 
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Maxwell Field Post Headquarters. 


Left to Right: 


Commanding Officer's Quarters. 
Non-Commissioned Officers’ Quarters. 
Bachelor Officers’ Quarters. 

Maxwell Field Officers’ Club Lounge. 


"PX" CAFETERIA, FOR ENLISTED MEN AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Today, three Army Air Forces Training Centers, each op- 
erating as a separate unit, but all constituting one great United 
States Army Flying Academy, are working day and night to 
attain the goal of producing the necessary pilots, navigators, 
bombardiers to blast the Axis forces off the ground and out 
of the skies. They are the Southeast Army Air Forces Training 
Center, with headquarters at Maxwell Field, Ala.; the Gulf 
Coast Army Air Forces Training Center, with headquarters at 
Randolph Field, Texas, and the West Coast Army Air Forces 
Training Center, with headquarters at Santa Anna, Calif. 


The Southeast Training Center is typical of all three, and 
more than either of the other two, it started from scratch. 


On November 16, 1940, the Southeast Army Air Forces 
Training Center launched its aviation cadet program. Major 
General Walter R. Weaver was put in command of the Center 
and at that time it consisted of nothing more than its present 


headquarters at Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala. 


To the Right, Top: Austin Hall, Headquarters of the Southeast Army 
Air Forces Training Center, Maxwell Field, Alabama. Bottom: Office of 
the Commanding Officer, Headquarters, Southeast AAF Training Center. 
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Today scores of air schools are operating in the Training 
Center. Many others are soon to be activated. Webbed as 
a single unit around their command headquarters at Maxwell 
Field, they dot the land from the State of Wisconsin to the 
tip of Florida, extending as far west as North Dakota. In fact, 
the Southeast Training Center has long since outgrown its 
name. Here in this part of the United States, lies the greatest 
air training center in the world today. The sky is literally the 
limit for the facts and figures of the expanding program and 
for the number of men fast undergoing the transition from 


shaky-winged fledglings to dependable Army flyers. 


As though this were not job enough, the Center swung open 
its doors in June, 1941, to British aviation cadets, who after 
completion of their training returned home for duty with the 
RAF. The total number of British students graduated from the 
schools in the Center is a military secret, but the total figure 


runs into the thousands. 


And in May, 1942, a large contingent of sun-tanned Dutch- 
men from the East Indies arrived in this country for training in 
the Southeast Training Center. 


Call it discipline, organization, mass production, or what 
you will ... The Southeast Training Center is producing a large 
share of the nation's pilots, navigators, bombardiers. A new 
class of aviation cadets enters the training center every five 
weeks. From all over the country, from many different voca- 
tions, climates and ways of life, they come to sign up with 
the Air Forces. They have three things in common: a minimum 
amount of luggage, a yen to fly, and a desire to come to 


grips with the enemy. 


Above, Top to Bottom: Mess Call. Cadet Mess 
Hall. Post Exchange, Maxwell Field. Post Library. 


SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Lg4c 
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HEADQUARTERS 
ARMY AIR FORCES BASIC FLYING SCHOOL 
SHAW FIELD 
SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 


July 29, 1942. 


GREETINGS -- 


To the Officers and Men of Shaw Field. 


Shaw Field, the home of one of the Army Air Forces Basic 
Flying Schools of the Southeast Army Air Forces Training Center, 


cormenced training activities one week after the attack on Pearl 
Narbore Prior to December 7, 1941, you were engaged in preparinz 
this station for its part in the "Defense Effort", but with the 
Declaration of War, vour efforts took on new meaning, and you are 
playing a larger part in the "War Effort" than you probably realize. 


There are many machines of war, some of which are mechanical 
and others are in nane only. Machinery has been set up for training 
Pilots for the Army Air Forces. In that machine Shaw Field is an 
important cog - important since, for smooth operation, the machine 
depends upon efficient functioning of all of its cogs. 


The officers and men of Shaw Field are conscientiously 
devoting themsslves to the fulfillment of their mission - the 
training of Air Force Pilots. It is an honor and a very ;zreat 
pleasure to be serving with you as your Commanding Officer. 


OU: » IR. 


Cdélonel, Air Corps 
Commanding e 
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BURTON M. HOVEY, JR. 
Colonel 


Commanding Shaw Field 


Born, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada, July, 1905. 


Entered Army as Private in November, 1923. Entered the Air 
Corps Primary Flying School as a Flying Cadet in September, 
1925. Graduated from Advanced Flying School at Kelly Field in 
September, 1926. Commissioned Second Lieutenant Air Corps, at 
Selfridge Field, Michigan, April, 1927. Promoted to rank of First 
Lieutenant in November, 1932. Graduated from Air Corps Tech- 
nical School in Engineering and Armament in 1934. Promoted to 
temporary rank of Major in March, 1935, from First Lieutenant 
under first temporary promotion authorized which granted rank of 
temporary Major to all Squadron Commanders. On relief of this 
command upon departure from Panama, reverted to rank of First 
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Lieutenant. Promoted to permanent rank of Captain, -January, 
1937; and to temporary Major in 1940. Graduated from Air Corps 
Tactical School in 1940. Promoted to temporary rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel, January, 1942; and to temporary rank of Colonel, March, 
1942. 


Served at Selfridge Field, 1926-28; Brooks Field and Kelly Field, 
1928-33; Chanute Field, 1933-34; as Commander of 78th Pursuit 
Squadron in Panama, September, 1934-36; as Chief of Pursuit 
Section, Kelly Field, 1936-40; Maxwell Field as Director of Training 
in first Advanced School in the Southwest Training Center in 1940- 
41; reported to Shaw Field, July 2, 1941; and assumed command 
August 30, 1941. 


DANIEL A. COOPER WILLIAM A. THOMPSON 
Colonel Major . 
Post Executive Officer Post Adjutant 


HARRY A. SACHAKLIAN DAVID B. BORDEN JAMES W. GURR THEODORE E. BAKER 
Major Major Lieutenant Colonel Major 
S-l S-2 S-3 and Director of Training S-4 and Base Engineering Officer 


det 
| 
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HERBERT H. BLIZZARD FRANK K. BRASINGTON 
Captain Captain 
Exchange Officer Chaplain 
ARTHUR W. SNOW NORMAN C. VEALE GEORGE E, SARGENT R. FOSTER SCOTT CARL D, STIER, JR. 
Major Major Major Major Major 


Post Quartermaster Post Surgeon Special Service Officer Administrative Inspector Consolidated Mess Officer 


Ai 


JAMES H. WATKINS 


CLEO F. PETERSON EMORY E. FEIND FRANCIS E. COOK WILLIAM J. ESCH 
Captain Captain Captain Captain Captain 
' Sub Depot Supply Officer Post Finance Officer Post Signal Officer Provost Marshal Base Operations Officer 
EMIL BRENCKMAN CLARENCE A. NELSON HARRY P. JORDAN ARNOLD R. HULL CECIL H. PIRKLE 
Captain First Lieutenant First Lieutenant First Lieutenant Second Lieutenant 
Technical Inspector Post Engineer and Post Utilities Transportation Officer Weather Officer Chemical Warfare Officer 
Officer 


I A 


* 


JAMES W. GURR STARR M. KING THOMAS F. OSBORNE RICHARD C. FADELEY © HAROLD E. KELLER 
Lieutenant Colonel Major Major Captain Captain 
$-3 and Director of Training Director of Ground Instruction Director of Flying Secretary AAFBFS Commandant of Cadets 


SHAW FIELD GOES 
ON THE AIR 


Steve Libby talks with Doug Youngblood, WFIG Station 
Manager, regarding new show. 


-- a 


Dramatists Cooper and Korbuszewski. Handsome Ralph Kidd. 


Gagsters Belford and Gassman. Shaw Field Players are on the air. 


HoT On 


From the dreams of an energetic young Cham- 
ber of Commerce Executive Secretary, to the 
blue prints in the hands of a capable and com- 
petent young project officer, to the present Basic 
Flying School, comes the history of Shaw Field, 


Sumter, South Carolina. 


In May, 1940, W. A. Thompson, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Sumter Chamber of Commerce, be- 
gan his struggle for recognition from the business 
people of Sumter and the government officials 
in Washington, for his plans of obtaining an air 
school which would become a vital part in the 
rapidly expanding training program of the Army 


Air Forces. 


Before definite decision could be made, the 
field site was visited and inspected by General 
Walter R. Weaver and his staff in March, 1941. 

Final authority was granted and construction 


was begun on the field in July, 1941. Captain 


HAW 


M. G. Gerdes, Corps of Engineers, was named 
area engineer and Major Burton Hovey reported 


tor duty as Air Corps project officer. 


Construction was completed and on November 
8, 1941, after cadres had been sent from Coch- 
ran Field, Georgia, the field was activated as a 
Basic Training School in the United States Air 
Corps. Training was begun on December 16, 
1941. 

However, in Nester of 1941, the officers 
and men of the field were hosts to the Airborne 
Task Force, composed of the 502nd Parachute 
Battalion, and the 23rd Provisional Transport 


Squadron, who were on maneuvers in the Caro- 


lina war games. 


Major Hovey, project officer, had assumed 
command of the field on August 30, 1941. The 
field had been named Shaw Field in memory of 
First Lieutenant Ervin D. Shaw, elder son of Mr. 


View of site of Shaw Field before work started. Picture was taken on May 28, 1941, the day announcement of selection of the site was 
made by the War Department. Picture was taken from the east boundary. The hills in the background mark the west and northwest 


boundaries of the field. 


General Stratemeyer addressing formation of all 
non-commissioned officers 


General Walter R. Weaver and staff meet with group of Sumter officials and citizens for the purpose of establishing a basic flying school. 
In the group, from left to right, seated: Dexter C. Martin, Director of South Carolina Aeronautics Com- 
B. Creech; General Weaver; W. A. Thompson, at that time Secretary of the Sumter Chamber of Commerce, now Captain and Adjutant 


selected and approved by General Weaver. 

mission; Mayor F. 

of Shaw Field. 
Smith, Captain John P. McConnell, E. 


and Mrs. D. C. Shaw of Sumter, who was the first 
man trom Sumter County to be killed in France 
in World War |, while serving with the 48th 
Squadron of the R. A. F. 

The flag was raised at Shaw Field for the first 
time on December 10, 1941, and the first class 


of Aviation Cadets arrived for training Decem- - 


ber 15 and 16. Colored troops arrived in Janu- 
ary of 1942, and the first class of cadets was 
graduated on February 20, 1942, ahead of sched- 


ule. Thus training proceeded at Shaw Field. 


Standing: S. L. Roddey, D. R. Yarborough, Engineer of the South Carolina Aeronautics Commission; 
B. Boyle, C. P. Gable, 


ey) 
ie 


A site was 


John J. Riley, 
M. S. Boykin, and City Manager J. A. Raffield. 


Major Luther S. 


W. A. Thompson, now Captain Thompson, Post 
Adjutant at Shaw Field, saw his dream material- 
ize, and Major Hovey, now Colonel Hovey, saw 
his blue prints come to life as Shaw Field com- 
pleted its first year of service in the Army Air 
Forces Training Program. 

The purpose of an Air Forces Flying Training 
School is to build men into the type of airmen 
who will bring victory to America at war. . 


Such are the men who graduate from Shaw Field. 


Colonel Welsh being greeted at Shaw Field by Colonel Hovey 
and Lieutenant Colonel Gurr. 


Lieutenant Ervin D. Shaw, for whom the field was named. 
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See peo 


The control tower as seen over a B. T. propeller. 
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ON THE LINE 


A line of B. T.'s ready for a take-off. Two cadets just before taking to the air. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF LANDING FIELD WITH LINE-UP OF PLANES 


Military Police "fall in."' 


A cadet takes to the cockpit of the link trainer. Learning to fly by instruments. 


Working with parachutes is an exacting job. Every task must be performed with perfection; any error could mean the 
At the left a parachute is seen in the drying tower and at the right a folded chute is being wrapped. 


life of a cadet. 


The identity of all persons entering Shaw Field is carefully The entrance to Shaw Field as it appears at night. The M. P.'s stand guard. 
checked by the Military Police. 


See lean Y° PH LICL E 


Examining a car before admittance. : The Shaw Field M. P.'s line up. 


Below: A forecaster on duty. 
Bottom: Sending a balloon aloft. 


The Weather Department is vital to aviation. Weather conditions must 
gathering data from 


GROUND 


Below: Dispatcher's office. 
Center, Below: Teletype in Weather office. 
Bottom, Below: Weather officer Lieutenant Hull at telephone. 
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GHT DRIVER 


be available to the pilots at all times. Above, the "weather man" is 
his various gadgets. 


Plotting balloon run. 


Maintenance hangar. 


M A Il’ NT E NAS 


Tuning up engine. General inspection. 
Working on plane engine. Gasing up. 


Checking engine. Soldering carburetor part. The usual 100-hour inspection. 


Pee ke W. Well nh 


Cleaning plane. Looking for trouble. 


Working over plane engine. One of line hangars. 
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SHAW FIELD 
BUILDINGS 


Hospital. 
Officers Club. 


Theatre Number One. Headquarters Building. 


Commercial Accounts Department. 


AROUND SHAW 
FIELD 


Stenographers in new Army uniform. 
Colonel Hovey. 


Finance Office. Enlisted men, payroll department. 


Checking blood count. 


MEDICAL 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Refrigerator to store photo papers. 


DEPARTMENT 


Print washer. 


CADETS TAKING JUMPS 


OBSTACLE COURSE 


ON THE OBSTACLE COURSE 


"All this and Pay-Day too!” 


RECREATION AND SPORTS 


"Oh boy, mail!" Day-room. 
P. R. O, "mascot." Shaw Field's favorite “nine.” 
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BARNIE B. McENTIRE, JR. HUGH S, ADCOCK, JR. EMIL G, BEAUDRY ABRAM Y. BRYSON YOUNG P, DAWKINS JOHN GARLINGTON 
Captain First Lieutenant First Lieutenant First Lieutenant First Lieutenant First Lieutenant 


1} 


VITA FEDOROVICH PHILLIP M. GREENE JOHN S. HANCOCK JOHN J. HURLEY JAMES A, FINLEY, JR. 
First Lieutenant First Lieutenant First Lieutenant First Lieutenant First Lieutenant 


ALEX G. KALINSKY MAX S, KABLE ROBERT D. LONG WALTER R. LARSON 
f First Lieutenant First Lieutenant First Lieutenant First Lieutenant 
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OLIVER S$, LANG GEORGE B. MARSHALL JOHN W. MATHEWS JAMES M. MOORE GATES N. MURRAY 


First Lieutenant First Lieutenant First Lieutenant First : Lieutenant First Lieutenant 
LEWIS G. MURRAY KEITH A. ORSINGER GEORGE W, RAMEY LYNN A. RICHARDS JOHN E. SILER 
First Lieutenant First Lieutenant First Lieutenant First Lieutenant First Lieutenant 


CURTIS W. THOMAS JOHN M, TILL JOSEPH A. VORECK CHARLES M. WEBER, JR. 
First Lieutenant . First Lieutenant First Lieutenant First Lieutenant 
JERE A. WELLS, JR. ~ ROBERT T. ACKMAN EDWIN R. BARRINEAU f EARLE W. BAUER 
First Lieutenant Second Lieutenant Second Lieutenant Second Lieutenant 
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JAMES E. BAUER 
Second Lieutenant 


JOHN W. BRISCOE 
First Lieutenant 


JAMES H. CARSON 
Second Lieutenant 


MALCOLM B. EDENS 
Second Lieutenant 


ARTHUR BEHRENS 
Second Lieutenant 


RALPH G, BROWNING 
Second Lieutenant 


HOWARD L, COX 
Second Lieutenant 


ROY T. FLING 
Second Lieutenant 


JAMES T, BIGGS 
First Lieutenant 


RALPH S. BRYANT 
Second Lieutenant 


JOHN R. CURTIS 
Second Lieutenant 


SEYMOUR B. FRANK 
First Lieutenant 
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WILLIAM C. BOYD 
First Lieutenant 


MANDAL A. BURCAW 
Second Lieutenant 


JAMES A. DIEFENBECK 
First Lieutenant 


DOLPH G, FRANTZ 
Second Lieutenant 


WILLIAM M. BRIGHT 
First Lieutenant 


PAUL F. CARPENTER 
Second Lieutenant 


PERE 


SIDNEY A. DYKE 
Second Lieutenant 


MARK W. GATTSHALL 
First Lieutenant 


RUDOLPH F. GENTSCH THOMAS M. GLASSBURNER JOHN W. GORDON ALEX M. GOYER CHARLES G. GRISE 


Second Lieutenant Second Lieutenant First Lieutenant First Lieutenant Second Lieutenant 
LEE R. GULLEY ARTHUR H. HANSEN CHARLES K. HATCH CHARLES B. HAWKS, JR. JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT 
First Lieutenant Second Lieutenant First Lieutenant Second Lieutenant First Lieutenant 


BRIAN F. HODGES JAMES O. HOLSTED : “ JAMES B. HOWE - ROY Q. JAUQUET FRANCIS W. JOHNSON 

Second Lieutenant First Lieutenant Second Lieutenant First Lieutenant Second Lieutenant 
ANDREW A, JUHASZ AYMER E. KANTZ THOMAS W. KEEFE, JR. . GEORGE N. KURZENBERGER CHARLES L. LUTZ 

Second Lieutenant First Lieutenant First Lieutenant First Lieutenant First Lieutenant 
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ERNEST M. MARTIN JULIUS H. MASSEY, JR. DeARMOND E. MATTHEWS WILLIAM H. MOORE VERGIL N. NESTOR 


First Lieutenant Second Lieutenant Second Lieutenant Second Lieutenant First Lieutenant 
HOWARD B. NORTON LLOYD R. NYGARD RANDOLPH K, OWEN FRANK A. PROCTOR WARREN L. PYLE 
Second Lieutenant Second Lieutenant Second Lieutenant Second Lieutenant Second Lieutenant 


JOHN F. ROBERTS RICHARD F. SCHNACKENBERG PHILIP VAN SCHUYLER, JR. CARL M. THOMAJAN * HEBER H. THOMPSON 
Second Lieutenant Second Lieutenant Second Lieutenant First Lieutenant Second Lieutenant 

ARTHUR R. TOWER DOCK O. WALLER, JR. EDWARD N. WARE GORDON L. WILLITS NATHAN WOOLLEY 
Second Lieutenant Second Lieutenant Second Lieutenant » Second Lieutenant Second Lieutenant 
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CHARLES R. BOWMAN DONALD D, COOPER MARTIN S. TROP JOSEPH D. WILSON ROBERT M, BELL 


: Major Major Major Major Captain 
Chief Medical Service Assistant Director of Ground Chief Surgeon Dental Surgecn 
School 


UND) AN AMANO ATHY 


WALTER D. HENSON CARLISLE B. HUGHES, JR. JOHN B. HUPP ROSCOE G. KINCAID JOHN C. KOUNS 

Captain Captain Captain Instructor Captain 
Assistant Finance Officer Post Transportation Assistant Post Recruit Dental 

: Instructor 
t 
WILLIAM H. NELSON Cc. E. PARSONS BYRON E. TRENT 
CLINTON H. MOYER Captain Captain Captain ALBERT J, RICE CHARLES W. BRISCOE 
Captain Commanding Officer, 913th Commanding Officer, 914th Commanding Officer, 912th Captain Captain 


Assistant Personnel Officer Squadron Squadron Squadron Flight Surgeon Squadron Adjutant 


NORMAN P. ADELSON 
First Lieutenant 
Property Officer 


HENRY GREEN 
First Lieutenant 
Station Hospital 


ROBERT G. ALLEN 
First Lieutenant 
Purchasing and Contracting 
Officer 


GEORGE A, HALL 
First Lieutenant 
Assistant Special Service 
Officer 


JAMES W. BREWTON 
First Lieutenant 
Assistant Mess Officer 


DARRELL G. HANN, JR. 
First Lieutenant 
Personnel and Classification 
Officer 


HENRY W. CLAPP 
First Lieutenant 
Medical Officer 


DANIEL HINSON 
First Lieutenant 
Assistant Post Engineer 


CHARLES G. DABY 
First Lieutenant 
Assistant Administration 
Officer 


WILLIAM H. JENNINGS 
First Lieutenant 
Services and Mess Officer 


/FRANCIS H. KITTREDGE 
First Lieutenant 


ANDREW R. STALEY 
First Lieutenant 


CHARLES C. JORDAN 


First Lieutenant 
Dental Officer 


PHILLIP A. SHERMAN 


First Lieutenant 
Motor Transportation Cfficer 


HUNTER E. KENDALL 


First Lieutenant 
Station Veterinarian 


WILLARD C. TAFT 


First Lieutenant 
Warehouse and Salvage Officer 


GEORGE MACATEE, JR. 


First Lieutenant 
Medical Officer 


GERALD J, WHELAN 


First Lieutenant 
Chaplain 


JAMES R. OWINGS 


First Lieutenant 
Dental Officer 


CHARLES L. WINNINGHAM 


First Lieutenant 
Automotive Officer 


EUGENE C. PRESSLER 


First Lieutenant 
Assistant Personnel Officer 


THOMAS BOWEN 
Second Lieutenant 


Adjutant, 454th School 
Squadron 


JOHN W. BUTCHER 
Second Lieutenant 
Assistant Base Engineer 


STANLEY R. GABRIELSEN 
Second Lieutenant 
Director of Physical Training 


ANTHONY F. KOSAC 
Second Lieutenant 
Assistant Personnel Officer 


JAMES F. RITTER 
Second Lieutenant 
juadron Supply Officer 


HARRY E. ROLAND 
First Lieutenant 
Squadron Adjutant 


ANDREW D. CLARK 
Second Lieutenant 
Navigation Instructor 


GREGOR H. GARDNER 
Second Lieutenant 
Adjutant, 456th School 
Squadron 


STANLEY N. KULESZA 
Second Lieutenant 
Squadron Adjutant 


CHARLES E. CLARKE 
Second Lieutenant 
Post Athletic Officer 


BERNARD W, GRIFFEY 
First Lieutenant 
Squadron Supply 


WALTER E. LANE 

Second Lieutenant 

O. |. C. Courts and 
Boards 


RAYMOND F. SHULTS 
First Lieutenant 
Squadron Engineering Officer 


JAMES SMITH 
Second Lieutenant 
Assistant Post Adjutant 


EVERETT E. DOTEN 
Second Lieutenant 
Adjutant Cadet Headquarters 


MORGAN E. JACKSON 
Second Lieutenant 
Squadron Adjutant 


WILLIAM LONG 
Second Lieutenant 
Supply Officer 


WILLIAM R. WOOD, JR. 
Second Lieutenant 
Assistant Post Engineer 


ALBERT L. EISLEY 
Second Lieutenant 
Station Statistical Officer 


HARRY KATZ 
First Lieutenant 
Assistant Finance Officer 


ROBERT H, MESSENGER 
Second Lieutenant 
Squadron Adjutant 


WALTER P. BALLARD 
Second Lieutenant 
Squadron Engineering Officer 


* 


Mh 


* 


JANE E. HOFF RUTH H. BEATY WINNIE O, DEAL MARY E. FALLON 4 
First Lieutenant Second Lieutenant Second Lieutenant Second Lieutenant 
Chief Nurse 
GWENDOLYN A. FISHER HENRIETTA KING RUTH J. KING JOSEPHINE F. MAHONEY NORA C. O'CONNER 
Second Lieutenant Second Lieutenant Second Lieutenant Second Lieutenant Second Lieutenant 


JUANITA SUMNER LA VELLE B. TUTTLE ISABEL WOJTOWICZ JANE COOPER ELOISE A. TSCHANTZ 
Second Lieutenant Second Lieutenant Second Lieutenant Laboratory Technician Dietician 


ELIA NOTH 


JAMES N, HILLMAN, JR. HIRAM S. HOWARD WILLIAM W, KELLOGG ARCHIBALD F. MacLIESH JAMES C, REILLY 


AV EAT itd 


ea 
John F. Egan Rudolph H. Fose R. A. Fredrickson William D. Gatling Homer C. Gilmer Troy E. Gilpin Harlan H. Godwin 
Richard C. Ware, Jr. Ivan L. Gorton Rockford C. Griffith Wilbur M. Hackett 


ITT 


Christopher G, Agee Wesley A. Albright 


Bryant Y. Anderson Ford F, Anderson Virgil C. Ankrom Henry Manuel Baker Harry W, Baldwin Robert N. Barnett Vincent A. Barsdis 
William F. Bass Arthur G, Beach, Jr. Edward J. Boyle Loring G. Briggs Robert F. Brinson Edwin N. Brissey Alan W, Brown 


AVIATION CADET S§ 


UPPER CLASS 


~s 
Se: 


Uleces L. Brown Robert L. Bruner Kelly Campbell Carl J. Cashio Melvin Clanton Chester B. Clark, Jr. Roy C. Coats 
Robert E. Collins Harry A, Coleman Robert C, Congdon Leslie D. Craft James S. Craik, Jr. Byron S. Cramblet Albert Crawford 


David C. Crum Steve Cserpnyak William J. Currie Eldrid C. Danner Harry A. Daum - Harley T. Davidson Duncan A. Davis 
George B. Davis William S$, Derrick Alexis M. Durham Sidney A. Edwards Frances C, Forbes William J. Foye David Furman 


| Philip Gath Fred C. Gedge Reuben B, Gentry Donald J. Gibbs Joseph P, Goode Frederick H. Greene, Jr. Reuben H. Gross, Jr. 
4 Thomas J. Hallahan Claude R. Hayes Robert G. Heiserman Walter P. Hottenstein John M. Hunter Thomas J. James Douglas W. Jensen 


AVIATION CADET § 


UP E Ree A:S.5 


Robert H. Johnson Wesley U. Johnston Henry A, Kelly, Jr. Francis $, Kennedy Bertell W. King, Jr. John J. Kney, Jr. Benjamin G. Kordus 
Frank B. Leichliter Wellington C. Leonard Howard F. Lorenz Robert S$. Manion John A. Markin - William Mattes, III William M. Mettler, Jr. 


Peter A. Mihelish Earl P. Miller ‘William R. Morgan Thomas H. Munger William F. Neel Charles Newton John Olson 
Frank J. Page Paul C, Painter James G, Parks Roy F. Peters, Jr. Jerome Peyser Marshall L. Pilert Vincent D. Pisauro 


Paul J. Quigley James R. Ransom Theodore W. Reed, Jr. James M. Reese Gail A. Risch Siegvart J. Robertson Albert N. Rothhaar 
Oscar E. Rushing Harold G. Russell William O. Ryburn, Jr. Philip F, Scallon John A. Schempp Charles R, Schendel George M, Seaman 


AVIATION ADET § 


UPPER CLASS 


“4 
ee 
Wa. 
Aloysius M. Sebian Richard F, Seeds Richard N. Servaas Clyde D. Sharman, Jr. Robert E. Showalter Desider A. Simcoe, Jr. Joseph W. Simmons 
Huber Frey Smith Rufus C. Snook William L, Stahl Wilmer L. Stapel Francis D. Stegna John A. Stuckey Joe D. Taylor 


ee aeiaee 


i ae 
Edmund H, Tooley Edward R. Tyler Philip Voskobonik, Jr. William J. Walbrecker Edward B, Walker Greig S. Ward Philip L. Ward 
William F. Welfare, Jr. William A. White William B. White Edgar H. Willard, Jr. Walter R. Winfree, Jr. Daniel T, Winter Ralph T. Young 


AVIATION CADET § 


LOWER CLASS 


Charles J. Arnold Joseph R. Barron Albert L, Behrens James M. Bentley Robert F. Kolstad 


AVIATION CADET § 


LOWER CLASS 


Perrin L. Berry, Jr. Charles D. Besore, II Robert K. Bishop Winton M. Blount Leonard W. Boehm Wayne H. Bowers James S. Bryan 
Bernard J. Cahn Joseph Carparelli Roy A. Christen Henry L. Coble Donald D. Cochran, Jr. Adrian D. Cooper, Jr. Mark H. Costello 


al ok 
Paul F. Cummings Henry G. Dailey "Randle J. Dedeaux Alberic DeLaet Carl M. Denlinger Lincoln Derick Paul E, Devlin 
Alvin C, Dill, Jr. Thomas W. Dolan Walter E. Dorroh Robert M. Doster Teddy Dudziak Alexander J. Duke Alfred C. Dumont, Jr. 


Maurice V. Duvic Smith L. Edwards Robert W. Errico Edward L. Fardella Frank N. Farielle Dover C, Fleming, Jr. Bertram Y. Fletcher 
Charles H. Freeman Henry E. Fullilove Robert M. Garvin Elmer Gatti Clark M, Ghiselin Harold P, Gilmer Henry M. Girner 


AVIATION CADETS 


LOWER CLASS 


eS al 


Nathan B. Glazer 
Kenneth C. Gray 


Nathan L. Goberman Geo. J. Goettelmann August L. Goldenberg 
Winton H. Green 


John C. Goodfellow 
Edgar P. Greever 


William R. Gregor Walter J. Grenier 


Herman Goodman 


Arthur J. Graf 
Ralph L. Griffith 


Val S. Griffiths 


ke 
en 


Lawrence Hadcock 
Orlo Y. Harkness 


Robert B. Gustafson Lewis W. Haire 
Howard L. Hardy 


Joseph E. Haley 
James J. Harnett 


Walter C, Hammond John H, Harbin, Jr. 
Harris C. Harragin Joseph L. Harrington John W. Harrison 


F 


Hampden W. Harding 
Walter H. Haymans 


David S. Hays William C. Heard Charles E. Hedin Raymond C. Heinold John W. Hendry, Jr. Oakley E, Hess Elwood L. Highhouse 
Thompson Hiles, Jr Allen C, Hills Louis E. Hodges, Jr. Richard E, Hodges George J. Holbine Harvey |. Holman John Homa 


AVIATION CADET § 


LOWER CLASS 


nll SR, 


Richard |. Horton Carmen A. Hottell Joseph L. Huberberg Stanley C. Hummel Charles S. Hunt, Jr. James R. Hurst Edward M. Jackson 
William B. Jackson William H. Janson Harold A. Jensen Herbert A, Jones, Jr. Kenneth S, Joy Walter T, Kent Ellwood Kowalski 


Prise 
Edward J. Kruer Woodrow J. Lane Philip L. Larson William W. Light Claude D. Linger William D. Locke Phillip N. Loring 
James T. Madderra Hugh P. Marsh Lyndon O. Marshall Raymond L. Mattox Cecil D. May Donlin F. McCormack Richard McCoy 


eo ¥ 4 
ne QO 8 


P. K, McCregor, Jr. Donald W, McKay Donald K. Mehan Walter J. Meissner Joseph Meltzer Thomas L. Merrill Charles F. Miller 
Eli C. Miller Lester F. Miller Leslie D. Minchew Eugene D. Minietta Jerry Mitchell, Jr. Roger E. Moran Lloyd H. Morris 


AVIATION CADET S 


LOWER CLASS 


Harwell P. Moseley Charles D. Munroe Donald M. Murray Richard A, Murray Joseph A. Namowicz Calhoun P, Narten Robert A. Nice 
Ralph J. Nickl John B, Nusbaum John D. Orbinger C. J. Ochsenreiter Thomas M. O'Connell Michael T. O'Hare Wilson H. Oldhouser 


John A. Patterson Donald K. Pearson James E. Peres John F. Pettenger John H. Pinkham James G. Pittard Walter D. Pittman 
Harold W. Playford Harry P. Posey Ormond E, Powell Samuel H, Powell Alfred R, Ratajack John N. Rauchenstein Carl R, Reimer 


a ¥ a 
- ie | 
James W. Randall Hugo E. Robus Harry C. Roff, Jr. Robert H. Rogers James Z. Ross Ralph E. Rowan Charles E. Rowe 

Wilbur J. Rowland Leonard J. Sachs Salvatore S. Sala Frederick A, Sanford Norbert R, Schenk Harold E, Shively Thomas L. Siddon 


« 


AVIATION CADET § 


LOWER CLASS 


oo 

oof 
William M. Simpson Bernard R. Smith _Hugh X, Sullivan Joe N. Swanger William E. Swinford Don Tettemer Ranaldo Y. Thomas 
Robert E. Thomas Douglas G. Tilley Thomas R. Tipton Caesar D. Todisco William E. Towner Roy S. Turk Joseph H. Tyus 


Francis C. Vanderulis James B. Vogler, Jr. Don S. Von Der Heyde Jesse E. Washburn Harold .D, Whittle Woodrow Wilson John R, Wishart, Jr. 
Robert H. Wynne Morris Yankneer Charles A, Young Stanley F. Zapisek Frederick Zoidler 


Roland E, Carter Robert H. Frear Thomas H. Gebhart John E. Igoe : Robert D. Morgan 
John L. Podlesny Milton R. Silvers Robert L, Simpson Michael W. Shareck, Jr. 


ui 


WILLIAM J. ESCH 
Captain 
Commanding 


TH ADE MEAIIUATERS AND AM BADE OUD 


x 


(Reading frorn Left to Right) 


First Row: Master Sergeants Flanagan, Paul 


H.; Haracivet, John T.; Hart, Edward E.; Howell, 
Yates S.; Piraine, Samuel A. 


Second Row: First Sergeant Adams, Frazier 
B.; Technical Sergeants Abel, Brown W.; Graul, 
Henry K.; Robinson, Lary W.; Yates, Royal. 


Third Row: Staff Sergeants Charlet, Duane L.; 
Denny, Escoe A.; Dodrill, Fred R.; Gilberts, 
Ernest O.; Greenshields, Jack. 


Fourth Row: Staff Sergeants Haught, Myrel L.; 
Jones, Marshall; Mannon, John E.; Quick, Francis 
W.; Smith, Max M. 


Fifth Row: Sergeants Abell, Gordon E.; 
Averett, John F.; Brown, James C.; Carswell, 
Gerald B.; Collins, Heny L. 


Sixth Row: Sergeants Cooper, Hercle L.; Clay- 
ton, John R.; Fisher, Henry; Harelson, Walter: 
E.; Henard, H. J. 
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77TH BASE 
HEADQUARTERS AND 
AIR BASE SQUADRON 


* 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Sergeants James, Douglas B.; Jen- 
sen, Rogers L.; Libby, Ernest S.; Lunsford, C. J.; 
Malone, Michael J. 


Second Row: Sergeants Markowitz, Edward F.; 
Max, Joseph; Morton, Hogh; Mulheren, Rupert 
A.; Paul, John A. 


Third Row: Sergeants Spiers, Wilbur N.; Vance, 
L. I.; Young, Norman E.; Corporals Allen, War- 
ren H.: Allison, Oscar |. 


Fourth Row: Corporals Baker, Frank S.; Brophy, 
James A.; Buechle, R. D.; Carey, Norman B.; 
Criss, Glenn W. 


Fifth Row: Corporals Deakin, George W.; 
Drogan, Joseph J.; Esposito, Vincent; Fleck, 
Charles H.; Foust, James A. 


Sixth Row: Corporals Garcia, Phillio M.; Jip- 
son, Auldin M:; McGinnis, Charles E.; Palmarini, 
Lawrence J.: Panke, William A. 


Seventh Row: Corporals Rayner, William D.; 
Shirilla, George; Silver, Harold E.; Sinclair, Paul 
F., Jr.; Standrige, Joseph P. 


Eighth Row: Corporals Taylor, Robert L.; 
Thompson, William G.; Privates First Class Aber- 


nathy, J. C.; Belford, Edward; Cooper, William 
H. 


Ninth Row: Privates First Class Coble, Gordon 
A.; Deveau, Joseph J.; Dicks, Melvin E.; Duna- 
way, William R.; Ferris, Fred O. 


Tenth Row: Privates First Class Forster, Glenn 


N.: Girard, Edward L.; Goodworth, Arthur O.; 
Gregory, Chester; Grossman, Leonard. 
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77TH BASE 
HEADQUARTERS AND 
AIR BASE SQUADRON 


* 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Privates First Class Guidi, James F.; 
Hausman, Edward E.; Heiman, Leonard B.; 
Howorth, Samuel C.; Kerr, William N. 


Second Row: Privates First Class King, John 
R.; Kozuboski, Edward F.; Lange, Leslie M.; 
Lemerond, Marvin J.; Lighthill, John D. 


Third Row: Privates First Class Oleksyk, 
Michael; Ruppert, James S.; Sisk, James W.; 
Teskey, George J.; Willis, Charles W. 


Fourth Row: Private First Class Zimmerman, 
William H.; Privates Adamowicz, Edward J.; 
Allen, Walter S.; Anglin, Michael J.; Arkinson, 
Quentin G. 


Fifth Row: Privates Baker, Arnold R.; Bandieri, 
Victor R.; Battalgliola, William M.; Bianchetto, 
Louis; Blachuta, Vincent J. 


Sixth Row: Privates Blanchard, Stanley; Bodo, 
G. S.; Bourgeois, Francis J.; Bourgeois, Frederick 
L.; Brennan, Henry F. 


Seventh Row: Privates Brooks, Gardner F.; 
Brooks, J. B.; Burlingame, H.; Burton, H.; Cam- 
pagna, Antonio W. 


Eighth Row: Privates Calnan, E. J.; Christo- 
pher, Anthony J.; Connor, Dicken C.; Cooper, 
Homer D.; Cotter, Frank L. 


Ninth Row: Privates Cousens, Charles H.; 
Degnan, John L.; Dembia, John; Detsikas, Wil- 


liam C.; Deutchman, Morris. 


Tenth Row: Privates Docherty, Paul J.; Dom- 
mel, Chester W.; Draine, John T.; Dunlap, Jo- 
seph; Ericksen, Harold E. 
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771TH BASE HEADQUARTERS AND AIR BASE SQUADRON 


* 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Privates Esposito, Alex- 
ander E.; Evans, John M.; Farquhar- 
son, Russell; Finn, Boris; Fitzgerald, 


George W.; Fitzgerald, Harry M. 


Second Row: Privates Fitzgerald, 
Michael; Fitzgerald, Morice R.; Fitz- 
patrick, Dudley; Flannery, Richard; 
Flinkstrom, John W.; Forman, Hyman 
D. 


Third Row: Privates Fortin, Ray- 
mond L.; Franks, Edward J.; Franzer, 
C. H.; Frazier, James E.; Freedman, 
Bernard; Fulton, James. 


Fourth Row: Privates Gaffney, 
Ferdeick J.; Gagnon, Alphonse; Gaf- 
falo, Louis V.; Gaudioso, Anthony J.; 
Gay, Howard M.; Geso, Samuel P. 


Fifth Row: Privates Goldberg, Hy- 
man; Gorman, J.; Gosselin, Arthur 
F.; Graves, E. C.; Griffits, James E.; 
Guarcello, N. J. 


Sixth Row: Privates Hagg, O.; Halll, 
Austin W.; Halstead, Benjamin G.; 
Hannan, Dan; Harden, Harmon E.; 


Harlacker, Charles. 


Seventh Row: Privates Haskell, 
Robert W.; Hausman, Sidney; Hed- 
ding, Carl C.; Heie, K.; Herberick, 
Frank H.; Hewitt, George W. 


Eighth Row: Privates Higgins, John; 
Hochheiser, Irving S.; Hodgman, Ber- 
nard F.; Holden, James D.; Hontz, 
Carl O.; Horrigan, Bernard F. 


Ninth Row: Privates Housen, Ber- 
nard; Hudson, Edward T.; Humphries, 
Francis A.; Hunt, Carl; Hutt, Elmer 
A.; lannuccilli, Carmino A. 
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77TH BASE 
HEADQUARTERS 


AND 


AIR BASE 
SQUADRON 


* 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Privates  Inpollito, 
Charles J.; Ishler, John S.; Izzo, Leon- 
ard A.: Jacobs, Warren H.; Jank, R. 
E., Jr.; Joel, Richard. 


Second Row: Privates Jones, War- 
ren D.; Kacmarczyk, Joseph S.; Kal- 
nam, Harry; Karltunen, George R.; 
Kass, Teddy L.; Katz, Rodman. 


Third Row: Privates Knarr, Fred- 
erick C.; Knox, Harry C.; Koch, How- 
ard E.; Kolsky, Herman; LaFountain, 
Ralph B.; Lamp, John C. 


Fourth Row: Privates Lansbert, Jo- 
seph P.; Larkin, Morris W.; Limotti, 
Ettore 1T.; Lynch, Andrew B., Slee 
Macrini, Anthony; Malinosky, Henry 
ae 


Fifth Row: Privates Manning, John 
J.: Martin, Fletcher D.; Martuscelli, 
Louis N.; McGill, Arthur R.; Mlecgko, 
Stanley C.; Morton, William M. 


Sixth Row: Privates Moylan, James 
J.; Munn, James R.; Views John F.; 
O'Dowd, James J.; O'Neill, Chris- 
topher J.; Ostroski, Paul E. 


Seventh Row: Privates O'Toole, 
John E.; Palminteri, Francesco J.; 
Park, Thomas; Ponikivar, Frank L.; 
Quinn, John B.; Renaud, Rene J. 


Eighth Row: Privates Rice, Maris 
E.; Rohrbach, William; Sliger, Andy 
R.: Stafford, Charles F.; Stockbine, 
Walter R.; Surabian, H. 


Ninth Row: Privates Tomiréy, 
Harry C.; Trask, Bernard; Wasserman, 
Edwin; Weinstein, Charles; Wein- 
stein, Joseph; Whitehead, William E. 


Tenth Row: Privates Wrgsinski, 
Anthony A., Jr.; Wysocki, Edmund; 
Yacek, Stanley M.; Zayac, Michael; 
Zgonc, Joseph P.; Zink, Peter P. 
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MMT ATT 


ROBERT H. SIMPSON 
Warrant Officer 
Band Director 


DANI 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Staff Sergeant Rozelle, 
Raymond E. W.; Sergeants Kavalunas, 
Michael R.; Lucka, William L.; Cor- 
porals Beesmer, John F.; Chachulski, 
John T.; Cogliano, Domanic A. 


Second Row: Corporals Governic, 
Alvin M.; Marino, Charles; Nevins, 
Leonard; Privates First Class Aubin, 
John J.; Brochu, Romeo; Carima, 
Ernest. 


Third Row: Privates First Class 
DeLorey, William D.; Glennon, Wal- 
ter P.; Gordon, Daniel; Griffin, Wil- 
liam T.; Salemme, Ralph T.; Town- 
send, Vincent E. 


Fourth Row: Privates Layman, Lewis 
H.; Mingos, Francis C.; Mullins, 
James B., Jr.; Venetianer, Sidney. 


ORRIN R. WEBB 
Captain 
Commanding 


I I | 


GLIDER PILOTS ATTACHED 
(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Staff Sergeants Camp- 
bell, Elmer M.; Carroll, Francis L.; 
Fox, James M.; Moscar, Bernard A.; 
Popplewell, Joel E.; Sergeant Ander- 
son, Vernon L. 


Second Row: Sergeants Gaivesky, 
Alexander S.; Henry, Rodney H.; 
Hewitt, Thomas L.; Higgins, George 
H.; Hoffman, Robert A.; Jenkins, Ar- 
thur D. 


Third Row: Sergeant Kirby, Harold 
J.:  Corporals Boyd, William E.; 
Dollarhyde, Theodore E.; Krueger, 
Burr; Malinski, Sylvester W.; Private 
First Class Burdick, Kenneth W. 


Fourth Row: Privates First Class 
Regan, James J.; Reitmeyer, Patrick 
R.; Ryan, Joseph P.; Schultz, Robert 
S.; Privates Bush, John L., Jr.; Pfeif- 
fer, Paul C. 


Fifth Row: Private Marvel, Phon H. 
CADETS ATTACHED 


Sergeants Arvin; Martin, M. E.; 
Corporal Carlson; Private First Class 
Jennings, E. J.; Private Bridgett, W. 


454TH SCHOOL SQUADRON 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Master Sergeant Lay, Carl M.; First Sergeant 
Hampton, Richard L.; Technical Sergeant Greskovic, 


George M. 


Second Row: Staff Sergeants Burke, Jeff R.; Charrier, 
Raymond J.; Davis, Merrill V.; Filler, Arthur A.; Kozlovsky, 
Walter J.; Nelson, Homer A. 


Third Row: Sergeants Abrams, Frederick J.; Anderson, 
Raymond E.; Boring, Charles M.; Bryant, Arthur E.; Cas- 
sell, William L.; Clark, William L. 
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Fourth Row: Sergeants Crank, Dwight R.; Elder, Otis 
L.; Fiocchi, Elio; Fowler, Leslie E.; French, Lyle E.; John- 


son, Norman L. 


Fifth Row: Sergeants Lewis, John J.; Penesis, Arthur 
T.; Rush, Marion R.; Shearman, Lee C.; Van Morris, Al- 
bert G.; Corporal Bernardo, Albert J. 


Sixth Row: Corporals Deger, Frederick J.; Faragali, 
Anthony G.; Friberg, Chester L.; Holsclaw, Harold E. 


454TH SCHOOL 
SQUADRON 


* 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Corporals Hopkins, Don- 
ald W.; Hopkins, Ray C.; Krolikiewicz, 
Stanley P.; Lyons, John E.; Pabst, Ed- 
ward R.; Pully, Dominick. 


Second Row: Corporals Rabchenuk, 
Joseph; Smith, Ving |.; Thompson, 
Norman M.; Privates First Class Ash- 
ley, Henry S.; Gallagher, Joh L.; 
Gibbon, Howard E. 


Third Row: Privates First Class 
Hockerberry, Dale K.; Kenney, Al- 
mond M.; Krupka, Harold A.; Lackey, 
Bruce L.: Marks, William L.; Mitchell, 
Murray D. 


Fourth Row: Privates First Class 
Smith, Harry E.; Tenan, Harry. N.; 
Watson, Ronald B.; Wheller, Warren 
G.; Privates Bergeron, Joseph N.; 
Bonitz, Frank R. 


Fifth Row: Privates Caliri, Richard 
F.- Cannock, Tom F.; Carson, Cleo 
S.; Chapman, David W.; Cohen, 
Abram; Cole, Charles R. 


Sixth Row: Privates Conjella, John 
P.; Cognazzo, Dominick; Garland, Ed- 
ward S.; Kalish, V. J.; Kelley, Richard 


F.; Kent, James. 


Seventh Row: Privates Keough, 
Leonard; Konosky, Julius, Jr.; La- 
marine, Joseph E.; Lang, Herbert W.; 
Lapham, Clarence; Laroche, Aime. 


Eighth Row: Privates Leach, 
Charles W.; Lemoine, Wilbrod; 
Lepro, Rocco E.; Lord, Lawrence H.; 
Macari, Pasco; MacWilliam, George. 


Ninth Row: Privates Martel, 
George R.; Miles, Delbert; Morgan, 
John F.; Patton, Quinton W.; Rom- 
savich, Anthony; Schiavone, Albert. 


Tenth Row: Privates Sherwin, Vin- 
cent J.; Simola, Joseph; Spiliotis, 
Paul: Thomas, William F.; Tice, Ham- 
ilton; Warchol, Edward. 
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KENNETH A. LINDER 
Captain 
Commanding 


WAM 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: First Sergeant Williams, 
Harold O.; Staff Sergeants Barron, 
Richard A.; Hepperle, William J.; 
Roberts, Howard E. 


Second Row: Staff Sergeants 
Spriggs, Chester E.; Varick, James J.; 
Wojciechowski, Chester; Wolfe, 
James W.; Sergeants Adler, Howard 
L.; Batley, Richard C., Jr. 


Third Row: Sergeants Cox, Edward 
G.; David, Warren R.; Dent, Claud 
W., Jr.; Dellinger, Charles R.; Don- 
aldson, Wayne L.; Drawve, Wayne L. 


Fourth Row: Sergeants Farrell, 
Gerald H.; Francis, Eugene A.; Har- 
riss, Neal E.; Haudberg, Frank T.; 
Kelley, George M., Jr.; Lee, James 
M. 


Fifth Row: Sergeants Levy, Sey- 
mour D.; McMican, Robert F.; Mundy, 
Joseph W.; Najjar, Nicholas L.; Nye, ] 
Nelson T.; Phillips, Robert. 


Sixth Row: Sergeants Reasons, 


Horace H.; Sherman, Charles; Skeen, 
James C.; Stewart, William E.; White, 
Glen M. 
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455TH SCHOOL SQUADRON 


* 


(Reading from Left to Right} 


First Row: Corporals Andrews, Albin W.; 
Aurand, Donald A.; Azevedo, Joseph S.; Bajon, 
Paul C.; Crocker, George W. 


Second Row: Corporals Hagell, Gordon E.; 
Hagell, Ronald A.; Harkins, Robert G.; Hurley, 
James A.; Kaliff, John. 


Third Row: Corporals Parramore, William W., 
Jr.; Poulin, Paul E.; Radich, Slavko; Riley, Carl J.; 
Robinson, Matthew R. 


Fourth Row: Corporals Roche, John R.; Swint, 
James W.; Willoughby, Walter J.; Privates First 
Class Costopulos, James; Eldredge, Lester F. 


Fifth Row: Privates First Class Gale, Sanford 
F., Jr.; Governo, Lawrence J.; Herron, George 
R.; Hornor, Samuel M.; Hornsby, Paul C. 


Sixth Row: Privates First Class Jacques, Wil- 
liam E.; Lawson, Hilding A.; McCarthy, Edward 
M.; McNulty, Leo P.; Nicholson, Domer E. 


Seventh Row: Privates First Class Misho, John 
K.; Moore, John E.; Moran, John J.; Newell, 
Henry C.; Nikulas, John A. 


Eighth Row: Privates First Class Nowers, Ed- 
ward S.; Nyberg, Roy S.; Obin, Charles J.; 
Petterino, Arthur A.; Piccoli, Anthony N. 


Ninth Row: Privates First Class Pike, Lyle H.; 
Rau, Robert A.; Rinker, Melvin L.; Rosanio, Jo- 
seph S.; Stott, Charles E. 
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455TH SCHOOL 
SQUADRON 


* 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Privates First Class Sherman, Rubin; 
Privates Dawes, Frank; Delledonne, Gaetano: 
Hartman, Victor H.; House, James W. 


Second Row: Privates Jones, Henry R.; Jones, 
Samuel J.; Karic, John; Martens, Frank J.; Mat- 
tola, Arthur C. 


Third Row: Privates Mayne, Stewart W.; Mock, 
Ord C.; Moody, Ralph A.; McGrail, Vincent P.; 
McGreen, Paul D. 


Fourth Row: Privates Narus, Teffin P.; Nelson, 
William H.; Neumann, Bernard M..: Neylon, 
Thomas P.; Obay, Stephen. 


Fifth Row: Privates Ochal, Stanley J.; Sadonis, 
Michael; Sancomb, Michael E.; Wiand, Paul E.: 
Wilson, Russell J. 


ATTACHED 


Sixth Row: Staff Sergeants Cole, William N.; 
DeCourcy, Frederick R.; Sergeants Beutecale, S. 
J.; Ellis, Roland C. 


Seventh Row: Sergeants Kinnear, Otha W.:; 
Miller, Foster C.; Morrison, Robert A.; Murphy, 
Ary W.; Simons, Robert W. 


Eighth Row: Sergeant Williams, Richard B.; 
Corporals Freeman, Bernard G.; Haber, Kalmen; 
Johnson, Bert C.; Monsulick, Charles. 


Ninth Row: Privates First Class Eastwood, 
Frederick R.; Frey, Joseph E., Jr.; Horton, Rufus 
C., Jr.; Privates Berthune, Norman P.; DeAlme- 
ida, Lincoln M. 


Tenth Row: Privates McGlynn, John A.; Mills, 
Francis L.; Silhavy, Harry E. 
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JAMES W. MORRIS 
Captain 
Commanding 


II 


* 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: First Sergeants May- 
field, Olin L.; Strickland, W. R.; Mas- 
ter Sergeant Legarie, Roy J.; Tech- 
nical Sergeant Owens, Jack H.; Staff 
Sergeants Bruington, Walter S.; 
Drawbaugh, Walter E. 


Second Row: Staff Sergeants Faulk, 
John H., Jr.; Handiboe, John G.; 
Horton, Charles L.; Mates, B.; Miller, 
Thomas W.; Nohrn, William L. 


Third Row: Staff Sergeants Powell, 
George P.; Smith, Jesse; Steinbrink, 
Richard C.; Venezia, Eugene; Ser- 
geants Anthony, Lee E.; Armitage, 
LeRoy D. 


Fourth Row: Sergeants Baker, Stan- 
ley O.; Buongiorne, Francis G.; Burt, 
Richard H.; Corbett, Harrison W.;: 
Dowling, Arthur W.; Flanagan, J. T. 


Fifth Row: Sergeants Horton, Jesse 
M.; McCall, William D.; McCuen, 
Lionel; Nemeth, Joseph S.; O'Rourke, 
J. J.; Panke, Henry L. 


Sixth Row: Sergeants Picking, John 
H.; Richwine, Carl P.; Ruppert, El- 
wood A.; Schenk, Wilbur H.; Schnee, 
John P.; Schneider, Emil. 


198) 


456TH SCHOOL SQUADRON 
x 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Sergeants Sheer, Walter 
C.; Shepherd; Simes, Marvin V.; Sikes, 
Alvo V.; Slavens, Gary H.; Spate, 
Alvin G. 


Second Row: Sergeants Stanley, 
Sterling E.; Stevens, Howard T.; 
Stone, Morris A.; Stricklin, Harold L.; 
Tickle, Harry M.; Vanscoy, Cecil G. 


Third Row: Sergeants Vermillion, 
Clarence E.; Waite, Donald A.; War- 
ner, Robert E.; Woodward, Odis R.; 
Corporals Allen, James J., Jr.; An- 


derson, Farmer R. 


Fourth Row: Corporals Applegate, 
William H.; Bain, James N.; Bandur, 
Michael E.; Bonacker, John; Clarke, 
W. D.; Coughlin, William J. 


Fifth Row: Corporals Furman, Don- 
ald V.; Garber, Samuel S., Jr.; Halli- 
sey, Joseph B.; Harrell, William J.; 
Hill, Paul J.; Kiser, Miles L. 


Sixth Row: Corporals Klapper, J.; 
Koons, Roger B.; Levy, |. P.; Mallory, 
John A.; Marks, Jack H.; O'Connor, 
John J. 


Seventh Row: Corporals Rich, 
Barcey B.; Roberts, Ausley C.,; ae |: 
Schmansky, Clifford B.; Schrager, Ed- 
win; Sharpe, George W.; Skipworth, 
George H. 


Eighth Row: Corporals Smith, R. 
F.; Smith, Richard W.; Smith, Wen- 
dell, ‘G@:- Swint, Jake, Jr.; Thomas, 
Woodrow W.: Thompson, Donald S. 


Ninth Row: Corporals Tison, Eben- 
ezer; Tulloch, Robert N.; White, 
Aaron F.; Whitehead, Charles R.: 
Wolf, Herschel |.; Young, Gordon B. | 
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456TH SCHOOL 
SQUADRON 


* 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Privates First Class Bowers, William 
T.; Brettelle, Jim C.; Burg, Jack J.; Callahan, 
John E.; Caton, Thomas T. 


Second Row: Privates First Class Colby, Ray- 
mond N.; DeKovner, Isreal; Hof, Julius R.; Johns, 
Ralph; Page, Armand A. 


Third Row: Privates First Class Rafferty, P. F.; 
Rooney, John C.; Root, Harry C.; Schultz, Na- 
than; Simmons, Hughey H. 


Fourth Row: Privates First Class Smith, Har- 
land E.; Souza, Francis W.; Stephens, William 
R.; Thomas, William A.; Vosburg, C. J. 


Fifth Row: Privates First Class Wimberg, 
George H.; Wisnewski, John A.; Wood, Forrest 
H.; Privates Bromberg, M.; Cisco, J. 


Sixth Row: Privates Conte, Carol R.; Cross, 
P. M.; Cummings, Warren H.; Fitta, E.; Gilman, 
Clifton D., Jr.; Ginsberg, William. 


Seventh Row: Privates Green, Francis W..; 
Hostetler, John C.; Howden, Lloyd C.; Kallop, 
V. F.; Koltun, L. 


Eighth Row: Privates Kozja, F.; Labaire, Robert 
J.; Landry, Paul E.; Laub, William; Lee, R., Jr. 


Ninth Row: Paveras Leisenfelder, E. A.; Lind- 
hagen, Knut E.; Mahoney, John T.; Martell, A. 
E;. Martin, A. LE. 


Tenth Row: Privates Martin, Louis A.; Mc- 


Gillick, G.; McGlue, H.; McPhee, T.; Miller, 
Edwin M. 
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TRAE DD 1 SCAND TRAEIBNS 


456TH SCHOOL 
SQUADRON 


x 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Privates Noel, Harold F.; O'Bryan, 
Edward F.; Olson, Leonard G.; Palmerello, Paul: 
Panus, Chester J. 


Second Row: Privates Parente, Armando; Paul, 
Earl E.; Petrus, George P.; Pinard, Maurice W.; 
Pinkham, Lloyd G. 


Third Row: Privates Piper, Lloyd G.; Plaine, 
Robert J.; Platt, Raloh N.; Pliska, Edward J.; 
Plude, James J. 


Fourth Row: Privates Powell, T. M.; Pratt, Rob- 
ert J.; Provost, Frank X.; Puglia, Joseph; Putala, 
John F. 


Fifth Row: Privates Reddy, William P.; Reid, 
Carl B.; Reidman, Aplanaras H. J.; Reilly, Wil- 
liam E.; Remus, Edward J. 


Sixth Row: Privates Rhode, Harold L.; Rhody, 
Ira F.; Richardson, Abraham; Riley, John J.; 
Robekoski, Leo. 


Seventh Row: Privates Robinson, Harry |.; 
Robray, Charles S.; Roland, John E.; Romig, 
John A.; Rondeau, Henry L. J. 


Eighth Row: Privates Rondeau, Oscar A.; 
Rupert, Oliver’ W., Jr.; Ryan, William F.; St. 
Charles, Frank, Jr.; St. Cyr, Leo L. 


Ninth Row: Privates Seguin, Joseph A.; Sirr, 
Thomas J.; Slickerman, Raymond E.; Slinkard, 
Warren J.; Small, Jack E. 


Tenth Row: Privates Tamburello, Joseph; 
Thompson, Arthur W.; Van Norman, Garnet Le 
Worden, Albert G.; Zukis, Peter G. 
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II 


* 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Master Sergeant Steinbrecher, Carl 
F.; First Sergeant Pettus, Emmett L.; Technical 
Sergeants Curnell, Robert L.; Owen, Leonard C.; 
Staff Sergeant Bernard, Anthony A. 


Second Row: Staff Sergeants Braden, Charles 
O.; Gabriel, Thomas B.; Garrity, Elmer T.; Kor- 
buszewski, John T.; Nairn, Neol E. 


Third Row: Staff Sergeants Pauly, Herbert J.; 
Ranker, Richard M.; Tononi, Angelo D.; Ser- 
geants Alwin, Edger O.; Baker, Rudolph R. 


Fourth Row: Sergeants Bounds, Shirley O.; 
Bowen, Haden; Broughton, Joseph E., Jr.; Con- 
nel, James; Cox, Paul W. 


Fifth Row: Sergeants Farrar, reward L.; Ful- 
ton, Wesley W.; Gibson, Harry C.; Gorsky, Paul 
P.; Hartill, Wilburn O. 


Sixth Row: Sergeants Horn, Bernard L.; Jo- 
seohs, William V.; Kane, James P.; Ritter, John 
F.; Schutte, Edward C.., Jr. 
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HENRY J. LAWRENCE 
Captain 
Commanding 


UAW 


457TH SCHOOL 
SQUADRON 


* 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Sergeants Scott, Earl |.; Sharpee, 
Robert J.; Spicer, Wilson C.; Staley, William H.; 
Suggs, Samuel F. 


Second Row: Sergeants Swiriduck, William N.; 
Vickery, Thomas E.; Walter, Floyd V.; Young, 
Joseph; Corporal Androus, Victor. 


Third Row: Corporals Brown, Harry C.; Burns, 
William R.; Campbell, Wilbert L.; Drake, Howard 
O.; Gast, John L. 


Fourth Row: Corporals Hoag, William L.; 
Knauff, Arthur C.; Murphy, George E.; Norris, 
Joe L.; Perry, Elden L. 


Fifth Row: Corporals Rivera, John B.; Rogers, 
George V.; Shelton, Raymond E.; Shoemaker, 
Howard T.; Swankowski, Donald H. 


Sixth Row: Corporals Venti, Henry F.; Ward- 
low, Paul H.; Yates, John E.; Privates First Class 
 Bitenc, John J.; Boucher, Alfred R. 


Sevanth Row: Privaiccbirct class Caswell, An- 
drew L.; Higbey, Russell P.; Hughes, George; 
Laudenslager, David B.; O'Reilly, Bernard J. 


Eighth Row: Privates First Class Pearce, Wil- 
liam T.; Royal, Merle J.; Seguin, Joseph R.; 
Smith, Clyston E.; Thayer, John C. 


Ninth Row: Private First Class Walaszek, Jo- 
seph J.; Privates Eyth, Herbert; Freer, Ernest 
W.; Goodgion, Edgar S.; Hunnel, E. G. 


Tenth Row: Privates Jefferson, Charles W.:; 
Johnson, Glenn H.; Kelleher, Cornelius J.; Lahr, 
Robert K.; LaPierre, Henry T. 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Privates Lapinsky, Michael; Lomas- 


colo, Guy W.; Marshall, Rex W.; Martin, Gor- 
kett. 


Second Row: Privates Multack, Lawrence; 
Nagy, Emery F.; Norcross, Joseph S., Jr.: 
Nowiski, Boloslov; Otto, Daniel W. 


Third Row: Privates Pagano, Frank A.; Parks, 
William L.; Payne, Earl H.; Reed, John M.; 
IReleverar, Si [E. 


Fourth Row: Privates Russo, William; Ruther- 
ford, Monroe F.; Sabatini, Joseph J.; Santilli, 
Anthony N.; Santillo, Louis A. 


Fifth Row: Privates Schiari, Emil J.; Schu- 
macher, Henry G.; Schwartz, John S.; Semina- 
tore, Peter J.; Serafinski, John S. 


Sixth Row: Privates Seretto, Michael; Shat- 
tuck, Wiley B.; Shaw, Kenneth A.; Shea, Robert 


E.; Sherwin, Lawrence A. 


Seventh Row: Privates Sherwin, Winthrop W..; 
Siniawski, Victor J.; Siwacki, Anthony J.; Smith, 
Harry H.; Smith, Herbert G. 


Eighth Row: Privates Sordillo, Anthony; Soubo- 
sky, Chester J.; Stawiasz, Chester A.; Sullivan, 
Francis J.; Swain, Irving. 


Ninth Row: Privates Szaniawski, Joseph S.; 
Tarvis, Joseph, Jr.; Thomas, Frederick L.; 
Thurstlic, John D.; Tracy, Russell |. 


Tenth Row: Privates Viola, John J.; Weiss, 
Paul V.; Weldin, Edward W. 


ATTACHED PERSONNEL, 457TH SCHOOL 
SQUADRON 


Staff Sergeant Fox, Clarence J. 
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HARRY F. CRUVER 
Captain 
Commanding 


WANK 


* 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Master Sergeant Aldrich, Guy A.; 
Technical Sergeants Cotten, Edgar E.; Sexton, 
Malvin C.; Statf Sergeants Brissey, William O.; 
Duvall, Earl L. 


Second Row: Staff Sergeants Engel, Charles 
E.; Goddard, N. K.; Hobbs, Edgar H.; Millis, 
Francis G.; Renda, F. J. 


Third Row: Staff Sergeants Shanklin, O. J.; 
Vann, George D.; Sergeants Brick, Elroy H.; Cor- 
nell, Guy @., Jr.; Dunne, Robert J. 


Fourth Row: Sergeants Ferguson, James G.; 
Frank, James; Frazer, Harold J.; Gedmint, 
Charles C.; Graf, Neal S. 


Fifth Row: Sergeants Hayes, D. F.; Imhoff, 
Thomas B.; Jacobson, Donald R.; Kalessa, Russel 


R.; Keedy, A. 


Sixth Row: Sergeants Koxlowski, Louis F.; 
Mahew, Howard W.; Michalek, Norbert S.; Otte, 
Raymond R.; Pitt, D. W. 
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458TH SCHOOL SQUADRON 


* 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Sergeants Rubino, Vincent V., Jr.; 
Scheuermann, Edwin P.; Semino, Francis X., Jr.; 


Siekert, Frederick C. 


Second Row: Sergeants Strickland, A.; Tegt- 
meier, Russell W.; Vaughn, Robert W.; Wagner, 
William A.; Corporal Conlin, J. C. 


Third Row: Corporals Diemer, Russell B.; 
Gerth, G. U.; Holmberg, Kenneth A.; King, Hu- 
bert M.; Kuzniar, Steve E. 


Fourth Row: Corporals Lane, Henry |.; Lang, 
Bradford; Lugajeski, G. A.; Milulski, Frank A.; 
Murin, M. 


Fifth Row: Corporals Smith, Milde; Stockdale, 
Richard L.; Suarez, Frank B.; Thomas, Robert W.; 
Tucker, Joseph M. 


Sixth Row: Corporals Turner, Raymond C.; 
Varino, M. J.; Veilleux, William A.; Welch, Bee 
F.- Whiteside, R. E. 


Seventh Row: Corporals Whitlock, W. D.; 
Widen, Nels J.; Youngblood, John V.; Privates 
First Class Erfeldt, E. A.; Geremia, John J. 


Eighth Row: Privates First Class Halat, Joseph 
J.; Hanson, Dwight C.; Hartzog, James W.; 
Inge, Bernhard H.; Irwin, Edelle Newton. 


* 


AIR CORPS UNASSIGNED MEN 


Staff Sergeants Duvall, Earl L.; Goddard, Nor- 
man K.; Renda, Frank G.; Rocher, Raymond L.; 
Shanklin, Charles J.; Sergeants Frank, James P.; 
Hayes, Donald F.; Keedy, Arthur; Kidd, Alvin R.; 
Maheu, Howard W.; Pitt, Douglas W.; Spencer, 
Gleason F.; Corporal Conlin, John C., Jr. 
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458TH SCHOOL 
SQUADRON 


x 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Privates First Class James, Charles 
A.; Langley, John |.; Lawrence, R. H.; Manauzzi, 
Alexander J. 


Second Row: Privates First Class Matlock, 
Percy A.; Mayeaux, Rees J.; McGonigle, Thomas 
F.; Miller, Gorbett; Minnick, Francis G. 


Third Row: Privates First Class Murphy, F. J.; 
Murphy, Thomas V.; Naiss, Adam J.; Pinkos, 
Theodore J.; Putman, Fred. 


Fourth Row: Privates First Class Rauchbach, 
Hobart A.; Simonds, L. G.; Wood. James E.: 
Zima, Stanley J;. Private Gray, Richard J. 


Fifth Row: Privates Hopkins, Clyde W.; Mc- 
Guire, George F.; McGuire, William S.; Mill- 
wood, Hugh F., Jr.; Moroz, Jacob. 


Sixth Row: Privates Murphy, Thomas J.; Par- 
rish, Everett M.; Propalis, Pete; Russell, Joel D.; 
Sherrerd, Robeson. 


“Seventh Row: Privates Simonette, Theodore 
J.; Stillman, Jacob; Tarquino, Louis R.; Taylor, 
H. L.; Turbitt, Henry F. : 


Eighth Row: Privates Urgielewicz, William J.; 
Vorce, “Leon L.; Wergin, Howard W.; White, 
Perlev A.; Williams, James E. 


Ninth Row: Privates Williams, Sidney C.; 
Woodsum, Robert A.; Wusterbarth, Warren K. 


* 


AIR CORPS UNASSIGNED MEN 


Corporals Gerth, Godferd O.; Lang, Brad- 
ford W.; Smith, Milo E.; Suckle, John J.; Varino, 
Marion J.; Whiteside, Robert E.; Privates First 
Class Erfeldt, Elder A.; Lawrence, Robert H.; 
Murphy, Francis J.; Simonds, Lloyd G.; Privates 
Lautenschlager,, John; Taylor, Brooks H. L.; 
Tebeck, Clifford D. 


TART f 


wr 
a ] 


JAMES WATKINS 
Captain 
Commanding 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


454TH SCHOOL SQUADRON 

First Row: Master Sergeant Walker, 
W..; Privates Langdon, E.; LaTorre, 
V. L.; Madden, G. J.; Tangney, W. 


456TH SCHOOL SQUADRON 


Private Russo, F. 


457TH SCHOOL SQUADRON 
Second Row: Private Huie, A. A. 


91ST SERVICE SQUADRON 
Sergeant Zuchowski, W. R.; Cor- 
poral Whitworth, T. L.; Privates First 
Class Cave, W. P.; Clark, R. W.; Day, 
W. 


Third Row: Privates First Class 
Fellegy, G. E.; Galipeau, A. J. 


77TH B. HQ. & A. B. SODN. 


Sergeants Boatwright, W._ D.; 
Casey, J. T.; Koon, W. C.; Marino, F. 


Fourth Row: Sergeant Phillips, H. 
E.; Corporals Sorenson, N. A.; Trie- 
ber, J.; Privates First Class Blaydes, 
T. M.; Boettger, R. W.; Breckenridge, 
iS 


Fifth Row: Privates First Class 
Ford, G. A.; Krusiewicz, C. L.; Kyle, 
L.; Lannan, K. M.; Lynch, H.; Smith, 
eh E 


Sixth Row: Privates Bickford, H. C.;: 
Czarnowskiy J. A.) Foster Me 
Ginsberg, W.; Iverson, E. A.; John- 
Sones 

Seventh Row: Privates Norton, J. 
R.; Oxley, G. W.; Southard, W.; 
Vilardo, F. L.; Whitehouse, R. A. 


I 


ad 
| 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


Staff Sergeant Lee, C. S.; Private First Class 
Swen, B. S.; Private Manton, J. E. 


* 


FRANCIS E. COOK | 
Captain 
Commanding 


ORTH WEATHER SOUADR 


ARNOLD R. HULL 
First Lieutenant 
Commanding 


(Reading from Left to Right) i 


First Row: Technical Sergeant Lyons, G. E.; 
Sergeants Gallub, W.; Goldsmith, J.; Private 
First Class McLane, B. C.; Private Anderson, 


Bernard. 

Second Row: Privates Cooper, M.; Deffner, i 
C, H.; Dempsey, F. E.; Hogan, F. J.; Jensen, it 
WES. = 


K. J.; Pepau, G. F.; Shaffer, A. M.; Shapiro, 
SS: 


Fourth Row: Privates Sims, T. F.; Whitmore, i 
H. J.; Williams, J. T. ‘| 


Third Row: Privates Maczek, C. V.; Masonick, | 
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IWAN 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Master Sergeant Mort, 
Robert T.; Technical Sergeant Clarkin, 
William H., Jr.; Staff Sergeants Mal- 
ley, C.; Eahleman, Milton H.; Tech- 
nician Fourth Grade Long, John W. 


Second Row: Technicians Fourth 
Grade MacLeod, Robert W.; Rolnick, 
Abraham A.: Technicians Fifth Grade 
Coburn, Alfred H.; Layne, Archer B.; 
Pastre, George; Private First Class 
Crum, Frank S. 


Third Row: Private First Class 
O'Connor, James M.; Privates Baker, 
Michael M.; Berman, Leonard D.; 
Chavkin, Saul S.; Levinson, Sidney; 
Madoff, Max. 


Fourth Row: Privates McCann, 
Patrick L.; New, Kenneth J.; Suther- 
land, Leroy W.; Turner, Vincent R. 
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ial | 


ANDREW BOULIA 
First Lieutenant 
Commanding 


PIT | 


* 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Master Sergeant Chad- 
wick, Wren V.; First Sergeant Nadol- 
ski, Stanley J.; Technical Sergeant 
Wheatley, James H.; Staff Sergeant 
Brooks, Leon H. 


Second Row: Staff Sergeants Cox, 
Raymond; Smith, Henry H.; Wein- 
stock, Sidney; Sergeants Boone, 
Charles L.; Miccucci, Phillip A.; Reed, 
Harold V. 


Third Row: Sergeant Sinclair, Mar- 
shall R.; Technicians Fourth Grade 
DelVecchio, N. M. J.; Hillman, Har- 
rell R.; Leahy, Thomas A.; Nelson, 
Ralph P.; Noonan, James F. 


Fourth Row: Technicians Fourth 
Grade Sanders, Stanley F.; Zanotto, 
Paul; Corporals Oldham, George E.; 
Wright, Grady; Technicians Fifth 
Grade Barbarino, James; Biddix, Joe 
ae 


Fifth Row: Technicians Fifth Grade 
Cruise, James P.; Deligio, Emedy T.; 
Eisenberg, Harold; Jablon, Joseph; 
Kane, John F.; King, Milton R. 


Sixth Row: Technicians Fifth Grade 
Lawrence, Arthur J.; Lesser, Joseph 
M.; Maxwell, Cladus H.; Plavcan, Jo- 
seph A. 
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DETACHMENT MEDICAL 
D=E PAR. TMsceNa 


* 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Privates First Class Jones, Ronald 
L.; Maximiek, John; McLeod, Charles F. 


Second Row: Privates First Class Melick, Sam- 
uel J., Jr.; Randall, William H.; Privates Apple- 
ton, Robert W.; Barenbaum, Abraham; Bennett, 
Samuel. 


Third Row: Privates Beveridge, William; Briggs, 
Walter W.; Burstein, Martin; Clark, Foster Q.; 
Crinkley, Wilfred D. 


Fourth Row: Privates David, Michael: Drell, 
Isidor D.; Fein, Jack; Feldman, George; Fortier, 
Theodore G. 


Fifth Row: Privates Foust, Wendell; Franklin, 
William, Jr.; Hutchison, Maurice; Ingram, 


George W.; Kauffman, Raymond. 


Sixth Row: Privates Klaus, Howard M.; Klein, 
Jacob; Kutler, Abraham G.; Loftus, George E., 
Jr.; Love, Norman C. 


Seventh Row: Privates Markowitx, Ben; Mus- 
cherry, Roy; Napierski, Gilbert J.; Olsen, Reidar 
B.; Parker, James J. A., Jr. 


Eighth Row: Privates Picker, Edward; Rosen- 
berg, Morris; Shimko, John J.; Smith, Francis D.; 
Uron, Sam E. 


Ninth Row: Privates Wagner, George T.; 
Willey, W. Russell; Zuretti, Walter J. 


Tenth Row: Privates Elkin, Nathan; Hanson, 
Erwin; Ozer, Simon S.; Reilly, Walter V.; Vetter- 
hall, Herbert C. 


TACHMENT SOTTH QUARTERMASTER COMPANY 


WILLIAM G, CAMANN 
Captain 
Commanding 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: First Sergeant Lichtenegger, Sei- 
bold, Jr.; Staff Sergeants Capper, Urban 'D.; 
O'Donnell, John J.; Sergeant Coleman, Roderick 
D. 


Second Row: Sergeants Defelice, Elsio G.; 
Dodge, Raymond W.: Technicians Fourth Grade 
Brooks, Robert H., Jr.; Canup, Thomas B.; Cun- 
ningham, John W. 


Third Row: Technician Fourth Grade Harden, 
Ledly S.; Corporals Eisenla, Arthur J.; Engel- 
bracht, Raymond W.; Godwin, Billie E.; Mar- 
giotta, Francesco S. 


Fourth Row: Corporal Pettis, Fern B.; Techni- 
cians Fifth Grade Furmanak, Stanley A.; Mc- 
Common, John P.; Mclnnis, Ray M.; Spencer, 
James K. 


Fifth Row: Technician Fifth Grade Wilson, 
William P.; Privates First Class Gogliano, Fran- 


cesco J.; Guay, Fernard M.; Haworth, John; 
Lee, John D. 


Sixth Row: Privates First Class Maccready, Ken- 
neth L.; Petrochko, Walter; Portelly, Salvatore 
S.; Rapp, Seymour; Sauders, Ernest A. 


Seventh Row: Privates First Class Schaub, Jule 
L.; Taveroni, Lino J.; Privates Martin, Ocie C.; 
McLain, Henrv H.; Moody, William. 


Eighth Row: Privates Ringer, John C.,; Sliney, 
Arthur B.; Zarolnick, Frank. 


C. H. PIRKLE 
Second Lieutenant 
Commanding 


PAGHMENT 


Corporal Alquist, A. S.; Pri- 
vate Armstrong, E. E. 


* 


RUNANGE COMPAN 


FRANCIS E. COOK 
Captain 
Commanding 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Corporal Chappell, Thomas H.; 
Private First Class Robilotta, Rocco J.; Privates 
Amick, Ethan O.; Andrews, William H.; Brady, 
John W. 


Second Row: Privates DeBarry, Earl S.; Ed- 
mundson, Jesse J. O.; Garrett, Joseph L.; Gol- 
den, Harold A.; Green, Sheridan C. 


Third Row: Privates Greeson, Lloyd S.; Masi, 
Peter; Pitt, Samuel D. 
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JOSEPH N. GARTON 
Captain 
Commanding 


AHQUARTERS ANI HEADQUARTERS SQUADR 


* 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: First Sergeants Cagney, William F.; 
Sexton, Roy D.; Staff Sergeant Holmes, F.; Ser- 
geants Csakany, Steve M.; Pagett, Simon S. 


Second Row: Sergeant Rosa, Domenic; Cor- 
porals Maudlin, Russell F.; Styduhar, Walter J.; | 
Privates First Class Delargy, John P.; Florides, 
Peter A. 


Third Row: Privates First Class Grubbs, David 
B.; Kryzymalski, John; Marazino, Frank O.,; 
Saulters, John F.; Private Abate, Amodeo. | 


Fourth Row: Privates Abolin, Edmund A.; 
Accardi, Alexander A.; Akillian, Steven; Al- 


banese, Gernnarino; Albano, Enrico A. 


Fifth Row: Privates Allard, Camille F.; Alpert, 
Isadore; Angelina, George; Bakeman, Herbert 


W., Jr.; Baker, Raymond E. 


Sixth Row: Privates Baldwin, Wilfred E.; Balsis, 
Ernest G.; Bannon, James P.; Barker, Frank G.; 
Barney, William H., Jr. 
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HEADQUARTERS AND HEADQUARTERS COMPANY 


* 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Privates Barrasso, Nicholas; Beatrice, 
Saverio; Belden, Herbert C.; Belisle, Edward J.; 
Bellfountain, Edward J. 


Second Row: Privates Bellino, Frank: Bellofatto, 
David M.; Beloin, George J.; Bermande, Max J.; 
Bernstein, Jack M. 


Third Row: Privates Bonang, James H.; Boles, 
Ernest A.; Bouffard, Walter L.; Boulay, Louis A.; 
Bourque, Cyrille L., Jr. 


Fourth Row: Privates Boyd, Donald F.; Bozek, 


Joseph H.; Bradbrook, Albert; Brassill, Thomas 
F.; Brown, Murray H. 


Fifth Row: Privates Bryan, Claud L.; Burwood, 


Erlon G.; Butler, John J.; Callahan, Joseph A.; 
Camara, Virginio P. 


Sixth Row: Privates Caniff, Edward J.; Cap- 
pela, Martin P.; Cappiello, Emilio A.; Carpenter, 
Arthur E.; Carr, Joseph T. 


Seventh Row: Privates Cates, Ernest L.; Cata- 
loni, Pasquale; Cermak, John J.; Chandler, Ralph 
E.; Charaik, John S. 


Eighth Row: Privates Charbonneau, Joseph; 
Clerizo, Rocco R.; Condie, Francis J.; Connell, 
Vincent J.; Contoloni, John J. 


* 
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HEADQUARTERS AND HEADQUARTERS COMPANY 


[117] 


* 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Privates Corbett, Timothy J.; Cull, 
Edward V.; Curran, John W.; Currie, James A.; 
Dainneault, Joseph W. 


Second Row: Privates Daigneault, Thomas J.; 
Davidson, Hubert J.; DeCoste, Albert N.; De- 
filipi, Thomas; Detsikas, William. 


_ Third Row: Privates Dicesare, Ralph; Diver, 
Norman J., Jr.; Dixon, William H.; Donaldson, 
Charles F.; Dostiglio, John. 


Fourth Row: Privates Drzugala, Tadeus; Duval, 
Romeo A.; Dwyer, Thomas A.; Eager, Arnold R.; 
Eaton, Charles W. 


Fifth Row: Privates Garey, Warren E.; Ger- 
main, Patrick A.; Goulet, Roger W. H.; Grin- 
cavich, Joseph, Jr.; Johnson, Walter F. 


Sixth Row: Private Marchetti, Amilio. 


ATTACHED MEN 


- Corporal Martens, Edward J., Jr.; Privates 
First Class Neilson, Harry E.; O'Boyle, Thomas J. 


Seventh Row: Private First Class Peterson, 
Stanley; Privates Baker, Clinton W.; Bennett, 
Garnet R.; Boss, Joseph L.; Broadhurst, Roy E. 


Eighth Row: Privates Cushman, Georae R., Jr.; 
DeCoster, Malcolm L.; Guichici, John L. 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Master Sergeants Dick, 
Thomas; Klimp, George; Hightower, 
E. L.; Technical Sergeants Feeney, 
James A.; Morgan, Cecil C. 


Second Row: Technical Sergeant 
Smith, Vernon L.; Staff Sergeants 
Bruce, Donald F.; Fuller, Harold C.; 
Griggs, Alpha T.; Martin, George E.; 
Rabish, Samuel. 


Third Row: Staff Sergeants Strykul, 
John A.; Van Gemert, Ray C.; Yon- 
kosky, James S.; Sergeants Bateman, 
Marion L.; Bredenkamp, Leo E.; 
Bruce, Irvin H. 


Fourth Row: Sergeants Calaway, 
Arvid M.; Carroll, Arthur G.; Chaf- 
fins, James; Doyle, Jim; Grove, Her- 
bert H.; Joyce, William. 


Fifth Row: Sergeants Levin, Sam- 
uel; Onnen, Wilbur E.; Struthers, John 
R.; Thomas, Earl L. 


CHARLES S. SEAMANS 


MY | 


Major 
Commanding 
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* * * 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Corporals Allred, Billy; 
Brumbaugh, Kenneth C.; Carter, Gil- 
bert L.; Connors, Jack; Disabito, Don- 
ald N.; Flint, Charles E. 


Second Row: Corporals Houser, 
Edward R.; Schwochow, William; 
Stanish, John F.; Tomashpol, Frank; 
Ward, Roy F.; Weber, Harold A. 


Third Row: Privates First Class 
Bennett, George T.; Campbell, Frank 
L.; Corbett, Joseph B.; Francis, 
Charles W.; Geisel, Abner C.; Had- 
ding, Calvin. 


Fourth Row: Privates First Class 
Hinson, Autrey B.; Hurd, Claud C.; 
Johnson, Clifford S.; Kubeck, Henry 
F.; Raymick, Freeman L.; Roark, 


George W. 


Fifth Row: Private First Class 
Thode, Harold E.; Privates Antonacci, 
Donald W.; Bourne, Frank C.; Burd, 
William V.; Cleary, William L.; Coll, 
Hugh. A. 


Sixth Row: Privates Ferguson, 
Dennis J.; Fischer, Floyd O.; Sergeant 
Hogan, John J.; Private Hyde, Har- 
old D.; Staff Sergeant Malone, Wil- 
liam C.; Nezon, Steve A. 


Seventh Row: Privates Nickell, 
Harry C.; Plummer, Joseph J.; Poli- 
kowski, Anthony; Sergeant Sargeant, 
Walter H.; Private Snyder, Benjamin; 
Sergeant Zuchowski, Walter R. 
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Commanding 


TAG MEN 
ANWAR 


SECOND PLATOON 


(Reading from Left to Right) 

First Row: First Sergeant Reed, 
Ernest E.; Sergeants Davis, Purvis; 
Johnson, J.; Valentine, James; Cor- 
porals Clark, Kaiser B.; Douglass, Ed- 
ward L. 

Second Row: Privates First Class 
Clark, Willie B.; Coleman, Jacob L.; 
Comack, John; Crumbly, J. D.; Davis, 
Albert C.; Finnel, Elton W. 

Third Row: Privates First Class 
Lee, Julian C.; Skaqgs, James L., Jr.; 
Smith, Bill, Jr.; Smith, O. B.; Wallace, 
Rufus; White, James. 

Fourth Row: Private First Class 
Wray, Spencer; Privates Amos, 
Ernest; Bazel, Hooper A.; Boulware, 
Jimmie L.; Bright, William; Brown, 
Hugh C. 

Fifth Row: Privates Brown, John 
E.; Bryant, Robert L.; Campbell, Allen 
A.; Campbell, Raymond; Cartwright, 
Miles; Douglas, Earl. 

Sixth Row: Privates Douglas, Fred- 
erick; Dyer, William; Ellis, Sidney L.; 
Gannaway, Carlton W.; Harley, 
James A.; Harvey, Neil. 

Seventh Row: Privates Jenkins, 
Clayton A.; Johnson, William; Jones, 
Charles; Jowers, James A., Jr.; Keith, 
Clifford W.; Ketcham, Charles H. 

Eighth Row: Privates Lark, Benja- 
min; Lindsay, W.; Reed, William; 
Soloman, Dean; Stewart, Dewey; 
Stevens, James. 

Ninth Row: Privates Thomas, Carl- 
ton W.; Timones, Booker T.; Tomp- 
kins, Theodore R.; Wilson, C.; Wither- 


spoon, Ernest. 
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Commanding 


VTA VAM 


* 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: First Sergeant Howard, 
James W.; Sergeants Agnew, Theo- 
dore R.; Brooks, John R.; Brown, J.; 
Cottey, William L.; Lowery, George 
Ke 


Second Row: Corporals Brown, Al- 
bert H., Jr.; Hill, Isaiah H.; Johnson, 
Linwood; Robinson, Randolph; 
Thompson, Edward; Watkins, Daniel 
Gi 


Third Row: Corporal Williams, Wil- 
liam; Privates First Class Lathan, Sam- a 
uel V.; Sims, David O.; Privates Ap- 
plewhite, Lamothe O.; Ballard, Lin- 
wood E.-: Bell, Olben. 


Fourth Row: Privates Berry, Alvin 
E.; Berry, Robert L.; Berrymen, Na- 
thaniel; Bolen, Oscar R.: Braxton, 


John T.; Brinkley, William. 


Fifth Row: Privates Brooks, Robert 
E.; Brown, William S.; Burdine, Samuel 
W.; Burrell, Robert J.; Butler, Jesse 
W. 
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I5TH AVIATION 
SQUADRON 


* 


(Reading from Left to Right) — 


First Row: Privates Calhoun, Henry; Campbell, 
Arthur; Campbell, Bernard L.; Carpenter, Julius 
O.; Chalmers, Thomas J. 


Second Row: Privates Cole, Curtis; Cooks, 
Harold L.; Cooper, Allen; Crews, Willie N.; 
Dickerson, Arthur E. 


Third Row: Privates Dixon, Gus, Jr.; Dorch, 
Sullivan; Dorsey, Charles; Dorsey, Joseph J.; 
Dunson, Robert. 


Fourth Row: Privates Edwards, John C.; Ed- 
wards, Sylvester; Edwards, Wilbert W.; Evans, 
Norman W.; Farrer, Matt L. 


Fifth Row: Privates Fourqureen, James H.; 
Foster, George S.; Foster, William; Friend, John 
P.- Fulton, Moses. 


Sixth Row: Privates Gereld, Wellens; Gether, 
Thomas E.; Glen, Nathaniel: Graves, Charles; 
Cumby, Maurice E. 


Seventh Row: Privates Cunder, Jesse; Hall, 
Frank; Hargraves, Alexander; Hargrave, Elijah 
R.; Harrison, Fletcher L. 


Eighth Row: Privates Hobbs, Therman; Jack- 
son, Benjamin E., Jr.; Johnson, Alonzo; Johnson, 
Nathaniel; Johnson, Zacharia. 


Ninth Row: Privates Jones, James A.: Jones, 
“Otis: Jones, William, Jr.; Jordan, Hezekiah; 
Lawrence, Clarence. 


Tenth Row: Privates Lee, Alfred B.; Marshall, 
William H.; Martin, Thomas; Miller, Lee H.; Mills, 
John H. 
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I5TH AVIATION 
SQUADRON 


* 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Privates Mills, Nicodemus; Moore, 
James E.; Moore, Nolan A.; Nelson, James E.; 
Nelson, Robert. 


Second Row: Privates Nickens, Purcell L.: Nor- 
man, Wesley; O'Neal, Elder J.; Owens, Thomas 


H.; Parker, Densmore. 


Third Row: Privates Parrant, John H., Jr.: Penn, 
Russell S.; Powell, Jummy; Proctor, Irvin O.: 


Redd, Harvey D. 


Fourth Row: Privates Reeves, Frank S.: Rich- 
ardson, Ellwood J.; Russell, Marcellus; Sales, 


Harry W.; Saunders, Percy L. 


Fifth Row: Privates Simons, Ernest A.; Sims, 
Allen; Sims, John M.:; Snead, Enslow M.:; Snell, 


Herman V. 


Sixth Row: Privates Spurlock, Herman U.; 
Stone, Henry M.; Stovall, Harry S.; Taliaferro, 
Blair L.; Tate, Charles S. 


Seventh Row: Privates Taylor, William H.: 
Tucker, John P.; Upshaw, Leonard B.; Vaughn, 
Simon; Wall, William. 


Eighth Row: Privates Waller, Thomas A.; Ward, 
Lee L., Sr.; Ware, Robert J.; Washington, Wil- 
liam O.; Waters, Joseph. 


Ninth Row: Privates Weeks, Detrice; White, 
Carl W.; White, Jessie J.; White, Willie: Wil- 
liams, Albert. 


Tenth Row: Privates Williams, James I.: Wil- 
liams, Westervelt; Winston, Joe N.; Wood, John 
R.; Workmen, Walter. 
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(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Corporal Beck, Emones 
E.; Privates First Class Bass, William 
M.; Baysmore, Clarence; Bell, John- 
nie; Demery, Leroy W. 


Second Row: Private First Class 
Miles, Lonnie B.; Privates Arrington, 
Fate; Becton, Nathaniel; Blount, 
Julian; Brown, Willie J.; Campbell, 
Frank. 


Third Row: Privates Dancy, William 
R.; Eaddy, James B.; Finley, John; 
Freeman, Chester D.; Maddux, Kelly 
L. B.; Meade, Harvey S. 


Fourth Row: Privates Moseley, 
Marshall W. H.; Smith, Eddie; Swain, 
Joe W.; Thomas, John. 


HH UUAN TEN MA 


x 


(Reading from Left to Right) 


First Row: Corporals Bulluck, Dur- 
wood; Windom, Jessie L., Jr.; Privates 
First Class Charlemange, Emilio; Love, 
Zelma; Privates Austin, Benjamin; 
Cummings, .Warren. 


Second Row: Privates Davis, Clar- 
ence H.; Dickson, Louis; Diggs, Wil- 
liam H.; Doward, John H.; Evans, 
Willie; Fullilove, Arthur. 


Third Row: Privates Goolsby, Rich- 
ard F. A.; Green, Eddie B.; Green, 
Walter M.; Hogan, James; Johnson, 
Lawrence; Larry, Jessie. 


Fourth Row: Privates Murray, May- 
nard; O'Neal, James E.; Thomas, 
Lumuel T.; Warren, Willie B. 
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